

Stop sleeping on a dinosaur! 



Switch to a Tempur-Pedic bed. 



Y ’ou have a nice home. ..drive a 
fine car... enjoy the good things 
of life. But you’re still sleeping on an 
uncomfortable outmoded bed. 

That's where we come in... 

Seven years ago, we brought the 
famous Tempur-Pedic Swedish Sleep 
System to America. Since then, 
millions have discovered our new 


Makes all other 
beds obsolete! 


Foundation — and certified by the 
Space Awareness Alliance. 

Other beds are fancy on the out- 
side. Ours is a miracle on the inside 
— where billions of self-ventilating 
viscoelastic microcells cuddle your 
body with perfect support! 

Thousands of sleep clinics and 
health professionals recommend us. 
TV, radio, magazines, newspapers 
give us rave reviews! 

Call or fax now for a free sample, 
free video, and free information. 
We’ll also send you a FREE HOME 
TRYOUT CERTIFICATE. 


4 > 


PEDIC 


PRESSURE RELIEVING 
SWEDISH MATTRESS AND PILLOW 


fatigue-fighting, energy-elevating 
weightless sleep phenomenon. 


• A marvel of molecular physics! 

• Drastically cuts tossing & turning. 

• No air, water, or steel springs. 

• Adjusts its shape automatically. 

• Only one moving part — you. 


We expanded NASA’s anti-G-force 
research to invent a new weightless 
sleep material. Our technology is 
recognized by NASA, the U.S. Space 


Our advanced technology is recognized 
by ViVt the I V Space Foundation, and 
certified by the S/wce Awareness .tihance. 


FREE SAMPLE / FREE VIDEO / FREE INFO 


Viscoelastic memory cells conform 
to every curve and angle of your body, 
ventilating windows dissipate heat. 


1 - 800 - 955-0038 

OR SEND FAX TO 1-859-259-9843 

Tempur-Pedic, Inc., 1713 Jaggte Fox Way, Lexington, KY 40511 


FREE DEMONSTRATION KIT 
is now yours for the asking! 
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Hamden 
Connecticut 
Rotary's 
9th Annual 
Fundraising Tour 



— PRE-CONVENTION — 

Mexico's Spectacular 
Copper Canyon 

Delta Steamboat Cruise 
on the Mighty Mississippi 

r— CONVENTION ONLY — 

Deluxe Package at 
Hilton Palacio del Rio on the 
Riverwalk 
(across street from 
Convention Center) 


Moderate Package 
at La Quinta Convention Center 
(1 1/2 blocks from Convention Center) 

|— POST CONVENTION— | 

New Orleans and Western 
Caribbean Cruise 
3 Nights in the Big Easy & 
a relaxing 7 Night Caribbean Cruise 


CAJUN COUNTRY 

3 Nights New Orleans 
1 Night Layfayette 



Our packages are all inclusive. 
Including convention registration, 
air fare and convention hotel plus 
the pre/post package. 


800-768-2799 

1-800-ROTARY9 

email: RoToury@optonline.net 
website: www.hamdenrotary.org 

Register On-Line for the convention and tour 
programs at once!! 
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By the way I Notes and news 



Youngest Fellow? Not too many Paul Harris Fellows sleep through their recognition 
ceremony. But few have been as young as two-day-old Julia Dominque “Mickey" D. 
Tumangan. Mickey is the first granddaughter of Past District 3830 Governor Guiller E. 
Tumangan and his wife, Ann Letty Tumangan (above). District 3830 (Philippines) 
contributed a total of U.S. $225,450 to The Rotary Foundation of R.I. to support 
humanitarian projects and educational programs. 


R.I. President Devlyn requests 
e-mail addresses of club 
presidents, other officers 

In an effort to keep in touch with 
the Rotary 2000-01 leadership, R.I. 
President Frank J. Devlyn is asking 
all club presidents and Club Internet 
Communication Officers (CICOs) to 
register their e-mail addresses. 

This can be done from the home- 
page of the official Rotary Web site at 
www.rotary.org by clicking on the 
link that says, “Rotary Leaders; 
Enter Your E-mail Addresses.” 
Following the instructions provided 
online, club presidents and CICOs 
can click on the appropriate leader 
group and send their e-mail ad- 
dresses to R.I. 

To encourage club presidents to reg- 
ister, President Devlyn and the Tech- 
nology Task Force have announced a 
contest in each R.I. zone. In e-mails to 
district governors, district Internet 
communication coordinators and dis- 
trict task force coordinators, the R.I. 
president announced that the first dis- 
trict in each zone to be certified 100- 
percent registered by the R.I. Tech- 
nology Task Force will receive a letter 



The Object of Rotary is to encourage and 
foster the ideal of service as a basis of wor- 
thy enterprise and, in particular, to en- 
courage and foster: 

FIRST. The development of acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service; 

SECOND. High ethical standards in business 
and professions; the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations, and the dignify- 
ing of each Rotarian's occupation as an opportu- 
nity to serve society; 

THIRD. The application of the ideal of 
service in each Rotarian's personal, business, 
and community life; 

FOURTH. The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional persons united in the ideal 
of service. 


of commendation from the Office of 
the President and have their district 
posted on the Technology Task Force 
Web site. 


R.I.’s official Faxback access 
number has been changed. The old 
number, 503/721-3094, has been 
replaced with 800/510-8726. Users 
of the Faxback system should take 
note of this change and begin using 
the new number immediately. 

Faxback is an automated system to 
request and receive Rotary informa- 
tion via fax. The system’s user dials 
the access number (800/510-8726) 
and listens to a series of voice 
prompts, which give directions on 
what to do next. 

A user can receive a list of docu- 
ments and publications available on 
the system by ordering document num- 
ber “2” (the Index). Calls to the system 
can be placed either from a phone and 
the documents directed to a fax ma- 


chine, or via fax and the documents 
received on the same connection. 

The Faxback system provides 
callers with more than 60 documents 
in six categories: General, History, 
Meetings, Membership, Programs 
and The Rotary Foundation. These 
documents range from the News 
Basket, registration and housing 
forms for different R.I. meetings 
(Assembly, conventions and confer- 
ences), public information fact sheets 
and assorted Rotary documents. 
Because it transmits via fax, the doc- 
uments are short (usually two to four 
pages, although several may reach 
eight pages), and usually items that 
are timely in nature. 

‘We’re going to Rotary’ 

The recent death of noted United 
States novelist and editor William 
Maxwell, who served for many 
years as the fiction editor for The 
New Yorker magazine, reminded us 
of a short piece he once wrote about 

continued on page 6 


Faxback system has 
new access number 
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□ I want to help. Please contact me 


Name 


Address 


Phone 


Email 


THE POPULATION INSTITUTE 

107 2nd Street, NE, Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 544-3300 Fax (202) 544-0068 
email: web@populationinstitute.org 
www.populationinstitute.org 


wpawb 


World Population Awareness Week: 

Saving Women’s Lives 

October 22-28, 2000 

A week endorsed by 25 Governors, 

242 Mayors and 296 organizations in 53 countries. 


There are 6 billion people in the world today. 
Every year there are 78 million more people. 
Ninety-seven percent of this growth is in the 
world’s poorest countries. But already 1.2 billion 
people live in absolute poverty — half of them 
children five years old and younger; 840 million 
people go to bed hungry every night; 885 million 
cannot read or write. And there are 350 million 
women who either want no more children or want 
longer intervals between pregnancies who lack 
access to the knowledge or means to prevent 
unintended pregnancies. For how you can help 
call 1-800-787-0038. 





By the way I continued 


continued from page 4 



President Oevlyn starts year off ‘on 
the road’-R.I. President Frank J. Devlyn 
took to the road in a large motor home 
(above) to launch his visits to Rotary clubs 
during 2000-01, meeting with thousands of 
Rotarians in the Midwestern United States. 
On 16 July, the president kicked off an 11- 
day, 2,400-mile (3,860-kilometre) journey 
that took him through scores of towns in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. All 
along the way on this trek through 
America's heartland, he spoke at club meet- 
ings and visited club and district projects. On 
some days, President Devlyn spoke at 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner meet- 
ings-often inducting new Rotarians and rec- 
ognizing new Paul Harris Fellows and 
Major Donors to The Rotary Foundation. 
In Decatur, Illinois (right), President 
Frank visited early work on a $1.2 million 
park-a joint project of the city and the 
Rotary club. 

The trip also connected with the pres- 
ident's family history. On the journey's 
final day, the presidential caravan stopped 
for a meeting near Gilman, Illinois, 
where President Devlyn's father, the late 
Frank Devlyn, Sr., was born more than a 
century ago. 

a childhood experience with his 
local Rotary club. The memoir 
appeared in the winter 1999 issue 
of Doubletake magazine. 

Maxwell grew up in the U.S. 
Midwestern town of Lincoln, Illi- 
nois. He had a paper route in the 
small town (pop. 11,000) and he was 
also a Boy Scout in the local troop. 
Here is his remembrance: 

“For National Boy Scout Day the 
town went through a kind of cha- 
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rade: On that day a Scout became 
the fire chief and another the police 
chief and still another the mayor. I 
think because I was the only delivery 
boy who was also a Boy Scout, I was 
picked to be the editor of the news- 
paper. Wearing my Scout uniform, 
I sat in the office of the actual edi- 
tor, Brainerd Snyder-a high-strung 
but kind man in his forties. At first 
he showed me what he was doing, 
until the phone began ringing and he 
got too busy. At twelve o’clock he 
took off his green eyeshade and 
reached for his jacket, saying, ‘We’re 
going to Rotary.’ 

The Rotary club luncheon took 
place once a week in the dining room 
of the New Lincoln Hotel, which in 
1921 was no longer very new. This 
day there were 30 or 40 men and a 
handful of Boy Scouts. 

Halfway through lunch, Brainerd 
Snyder clinked his water glass with 
his knife and, under his breath, told 
me to stand up. When the room grew 
quiet, he said, ‘Gentlemen of the 
Rotary, I want to introduce the editor 
of this day’s Courier,’ and something 
like pandemonium broke out. 

Chanting, ‘We’re for you, Billy 
Maxwell!’ the Rotarians pushed 
their chairs back and formed a snake 


dance and went weaving through 
the tables singing, ‘For he’s a jolly 
good fellow, that nobody can 
deny...’ I felt physically larger. And 
surprised (I didn’t think that they 
even knew who I was). 

The Boy Scouts who were mayor, 
police chief, and fire chief must have 
received similar ovations, but I remem- 
ber only my own apotheosis.” 


Rotary's mission 

The mission of 
Rotary International 

is to support its member 
clubs in fulfilling the 
Object of Rotary by: 

• Fostering unity among member 
clubs; 

• Strengthening and expanding 
Rotary around the world; 

• Communicating worldwide the 
work of Rotary; and 

• Providing a system of international 
administration. 
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By the way I continued 


Membership requires 
constant momentum 

During 2000-01, R.I. President 
Frank J. Devlyn and the R.I. Board of 
Directors are stressing the importance 
of membership growth and encourag- 
ing all clubs and districts to increase 
their numbers because this is the most 
effective way that Rotarians can 
strengthen Rotary’s ability to do good 
in the world. 

A centerpiece of membership devel- 
opment this year is the 21st Century 
Challenge, a special program to rec- 
ognize those districts and clubs that 
achieve the highest net gains in mem- 
bership between 1 July 2000, and 15 
May 2001. Other incentive pro- 
grams this year include the Presiden- 
tial Membership Goal, which chal- 
lenges each club to increase its net 
membership by five Rotarians; the 
2000-01 Presidential Club Citation, 
Recruitment Recognition Rings and 
the R.I. Membership Development 
and Extension Award. (For more de- 
tails, see the August issue of the maga- 
zine and the Membership Develop- 
ment Corner on the R.I. Web site, 
www.rotary.org. ) 

To meet the 21st Century Chal- 
lenge, clubs set their own goals for 
membership growth. In consultation 
with their district governor, many club 
presidents and their boards have 
already determined by what percent- 
age they can increase their club’s mem- 
bership. More than 400 governors 
have already reported those club goals 
to President Devlyn. 

District governors work with club 
presidents to plan growth strategies. 
Several resources are available to help 
clubs achieve their goals, including two 
R.I. task forces: one focusing on 
Membership Development and the 
other on Membership Retention. Past 
R.I. Director W. Gary Romp is chair- 
man of the Membership Development 
Task Force (e-mail: rompdrgary@ 
sanduskyohio.com; fax: 1419/626- 
3113). Past R.I.B.I. President W. John 
Hockin is chairman of the Member- 
ship Retention Task Force (e-mail: 
John.Hockin@btintemet.com; fax: 44- 


1529-240413). Other resources in- 
clude the Membership Development 
and Retention Manual (Publica- 
tion No. 417) and task force links 
from President Devlyn’s Web site at 
www.frankdevlyn.org. 

Fifty districts will be named Chal- 
lenge winners. There will be at least 
one winning district from each zone, 
and the district with the largest net 
gain will be the overall world winner. 
In the case of a tie, a drawing will be 
held to select the champion. Two top 
clubs will be selected from each win- 
ning district. To keep the competition 
more evenly matched, the clubs will be 
divided into two categories-clubs with 

50 or fewer members and those with 

51 members or more. 

Winning clubs and districts will 
receive handsome commemorative 
awards, including the 21st Century 
Trophy. At the 2001 San Antonio 
Convention (24-27 June), President 


Devlyn will invite the presidents of 
winning clubs and governors of win- 
ning districts to join him on stage for 
special recognition. World winners will 
attend the San Antonio Convention at 
R.I.’s expense and receive special 
recognition on stage. 

“If every club meets the 21st 
Century Challenge,” notes President 
Devlyn, “the results will be felt world- 
wide, as an ever-growing force of 
Rotarians strives to Create Awareness 
and Take Action .” 

To share any successful member- 
ship development ideas, or obtain 
details about the 2000-01 incentive 
programs, clubs and districts can 
contact Holly Hass of R.I.’s Mem- 
bership Development and Support 
Division by fax: 847/866-9446; 
phone: 847/866-3367; e-mail: hassh@ 
rotaryintl.org; or postal mail at 
Rotary International, 1560 Sherman 
Avenue, Evanston, IL 60201, U.S.A. 



While another company might settle for inventing the industry's most highly reviewed 
radio, Bose couldn't. We challenged ourselves to repeat our success — with the Bose Wave' 
radio/CD. We started with our patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology. It's what 
delivers the clear, natural, room-filling sound that Radio World called ‘simply amazing" in 
the Wave radio. Then our engineers added a CD player for your favorite music. The Wave 
radio/CD is available directly from Bose, the most respected name in sound. Call and ask 
about our interest-free payment plan and sabsfaction guarantee. Then try it in your own home. 
Once you hear it, we doubt you'll settle for anything less. 

Call 1-800-492-2073, ext. T5556. 

For information on all our products: www.bose.com/t5556 

Please specify your color choice when ordering. Wave radioCD: □ Platinum White or □ Graphite Gray 
Wave radio: □ Platinum White or □ Graphite Gray 


For froo shipping, 
order within 30 days. 


Daytime Telephone 


Ever** Telephone 


Better sound through research • 


Bose Corporation, Dept. CD0 T5556. The Mountain. Framingham, MA 01701-9168. C2000 Bose Corporation. Covered by patent rights issued and/or pending. 
Bose and the Wave radio design are registered trademarks of Bose Corporation. Installment payment plan and free shipping offer not to be combined with any 
other offer or applied lo previous purchases. Installment payment plan available on credit card purchases only, and subject to change without notice. 
Quote: Frank Beacham, Radio World. 12/93. Rcpnnted with permission. 
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Manager’s memo I Survival strategies 

Technology will put ‘people skills’ to the test 
in the office of the future. 



A re you a good negotiator? 

How’s your office etiquette? 
And your listening skills? If your 
interpersonal abilities could use 
work, now is the time to take action. 

The year 2005 workplace will 
place a premium on technical com- 
petency. But the “e-revolution” also 
will dramatically increase-not di- 
minish-the demand for so-called 
“people skills.” In fact, it may be 
your interpersonal and communica- 
tion skills that make or break your 
career success in the office of the fu- 
ture, contends OfficeTeam, an inter- 
national placement firm based 
in Menlo Park, California, U.S.A. 

By 2005, businesses will rely on 
highly skilled, self-motivated work- 
ers with well-developed interperson- 
al skills, who also can use powerful 
new technological tools to perform 
their jobs virtually anywhere, an Of- 
ficeTeam study concludes. 

“Ironically, the proliferation of tech- 
nology in the workplace is the primary 
factor making ‘soft’ skills so critical to 
an employee’s success,” says Lynn 
Taylor, vice-president and director of 
research at OfficeTeam. As new tech- 
nologies accelerate the speed and ease 
of communication, the need for soft 
skills also will increase, she explains. 
People who lack communication, 
diplomacy and problem-solving skills 
will broadcast these shortcomings to 
wider audiences. 

More than three-fourths of 1,400 
chief information officers surveyed 
said that increased use of technology 
will require workers to improve what 
OfficeTeam calls “PEOPLE” skills: 
Problem-solving, Ethics, Open-mind- 
edness, Persuasiveness, Leadership and 
Educational interests. 

The company has developed a free, 
interactive quiz on its website (www. 
officeteam.com), which tests your ex- 
pertise in each of these areas. 

If you find you need work, remem- 
ber that soft skills may ultimately be 
harder to master than technical skills 
because they are often intangible. Even 
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so, there are steps you can take to 
improve interpersonal, leadership and 
communication skills, advises Taylor, 
who managed the Office of the Future: 
2005 research project, such as enrol- 
ling in outside training classes, partici- 
pating in Internet user groups and 
volunteering to lead a professional or 
civic association. 

Do you measure up? 

The “PEOPLE Skills Index”-an 
interactive quiz that measures your 
soft skills savvy-can be found at 
www.officeteam.com. Below are 
sample questions. 

1. ) The best way to lead and manage 
people is to: 

a. Make it very clear that you’re 
in charge. 

b. Solicit input from them before 
making major decision. 

c. Share your expertise by offering 
your direct supervision to as 
many people as possible. 

d. Set your goals before you begin a 
project and communicate them 
loud and clear to the team before 
getting started. 

2. ) Which one of the following 

best describes your approach 
to brainstorm meetings? 


a. I’m a risk-taker and generally 
don’t like to “follow the pack” 
in my thinking. 

b. I’m good at building on the 
ideas of others. 

c. I’ve always implemented ideas 
well and had good follow-up. 

d. I’d rather offer a feasible, well 
thought-out idea than just any 
suggestion. 

3.) One of your close friends is 
bidding for work with your com- 
pany. You inadvertently give her 
more information than the other 
vendors, giving her an unfair 
advantage. Do you: 

a. Explain to her that you should 
not have released this informa- 
tion and ask her not to make it 
a factor in her bid? 

b. Take this into consideration 
when evaluating the bids? 

c. Give other vendors the same 
information and run the risk 
of appearing disorganized? 

d. Give the other vendors infor- 
mation you did not give to your 
friend, so they also benefit? 


1 ) b. Skilled employees will have many 
career options in 2005; they’ll choose 
opportunities in which their ideas are 
heard. In an increasingly competitive 
business world, smart managers will 
encourage greater participation from team 
members. The future office environment 
won't allow for a command-and-control 
focused management style. Option “c” 
may seem benevolent, but this choice could 
indicate micro-managing tendencies. 

2 ) a. In 2005, risk-takers with creative 
ideas will be highly valued as companies 
compete more fiercely to come to market 
with innovative products and services. 
Option “d" sounds practical, but in 2005, 
you’ll be more valued for taking creative 
risks. Your thoughts may not be well- 
defined, but they could inspire others or 
develop into outstanding ideas. 

3 ) c. While this could be embarrassing, 
you’ll avoid giving preferential treatment 
to your friend. Ethics in business will 
remain critical in 2005. 


Answers: 
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a la ska’s vacation leader 

Discover the wilds and wonders of Alaska, as only Holland America can reveal them. 

f i v e - s t a r fleet 

Watch as ten stories of ice thunder into Glacier Bay. Float through gold rush history on our 

on-board naturalist 

exclusive Yukon Queen. Catch your first glimpse of Mt. McKinley Holland (^ America 

m o r e w i I d I i f e 

from our top-rated rail cars. Learn thrilling secrets from Alaska’s largest, most knowledgeable staff. 

native artist in residence 

For your free planning kit call 1-877-SAIL HAL ext 606 • www.hollandamerica.com 

more choices on land and sea 



Travel tips I Shipping out by Chris Moss 


Considering a cruise? Today’s ships offer an ocean of choices. 


F or MANY people, a cruise is a 
dream holiday, taken after years of 
beaches and city tours, buses, cars and 
planes. It’s a step back in time to a 
bygone luxury, a slower pace and 
greater horizons-but with modern 
conveniences. Exquisite food, elegant- 
ly attired passengers, beautiful rooms 
and remote island destinations are de 
riguer. For the cruise-dreamer, the 
Titanic never went down. 

For more cynical travelers, the very 
idea of boarding a big boat inspires 
visions of floating shopping malls, 
endless feasting and 10-second sou- 
venir stops in crowded ports. 

Today’s cruises, however, offer far 
more options. Trips into the deep blue 
are available for virtually every interest 
and price range, and many travelers 
who never imagined they would take a 
cruise have become annual sea-goers. 

“Cruising is becoming infinitely 
more accessible to everyone-not just 
financially blessed retirees,” says 
Lesley Abravanel, editor of Porthole 
Cruise Magazine. “The industry is 
appealing to younger people and fam- 
ilies with a variety of enticements, 
from reasonable cruise fares to high- 
tech millennial ships full of amenities. 
As the industry grows, so does the 
interest of these markets.” 

In North America, by far the cruise 
king, the number of passengers on 
“deep water” voyages (lasting two or 
more days) rose from 1.4 million in 
1980 to 5.9 million in 1999, reports 
Cruise Lines International Associ- 
ation. By the end of 2000, the annual 
total is expected to reach 6.5 million. 

According to travel consultants 
Plog Research, some of the latest ship- 
board trends include: talks by experts 
on finance, computers, golf, wine and 
other topics; performances by indige- 
nous artists, classical musicians and 
pop stars; offshore cultural programs, 
such as visits to local homes and pri- 
vate museum tours; and eco-travel 
agendas, including wildlife expedi- 
tions guided by naturalists. 

An increasing number of "adventure 
cruises” are aimed at all ages. These 
include lectures, sessions on sailing and 
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safety techniques and an active, educa- 
tional approach to cruising. Captain 
Ben Garrett of Victory Cruises in 
Chile, for example, organizes sailing 
trips to Cape Horn and Antarctica that 
require a willingness to pitch in. “We 
think of our voyages in terms of ‘expe- 
ditions’ rather than charter cruises,” he 
says. “Everyone is expected to pull 
their own weight. Those who know 
something about charts can plot a 
course one day, while others can help 
out when the mainsail needs ‘reefing’ 
[taking in]. Of course, lifelines are 
worn at all times during work on deck. 
And no one will have to restrain their 
culinary urges; ever bake bread at a 
20-degree list?” 

Far from the wild, unpopulated 
environments of the poles, some ships 
are like high-class hotels, dropping in 
on ports to punctuate the sea journey. 


You’ll find all the amenities of a city, 
with none of the noise and combus- 
tion. Royal Caribbean’s Voyager of 
the Seas, currently the largest cruiser 
in the world, carries more than 
3,000 people and features a the- 
ater, a rock climbing wall, an ice 
rink, a 10,000-square-foot (about 
930 square-metre) spa, 10 restaurants 
and many, many stores. 

If you don’t fancy the mega-village 
aspect of 10-story cruise ships, check 
the smaller lines. Australia’s Captain 
Cook, for instance, offers trips to the 
Barrier Reef and beyond, to wonder- 
ful-sounding islands in the Pacific- 
Tivua, Mamanuca,Yasawa. Even their 
largest ships carry only 168 passen- 
gers, so voyages through the islands, 
rain forests and coral cays maintain an 
intimate, nature-aware atmosphere. 

Fortunately, selecting the right ship 
and destination has never been easier. 
The Internet offers a wealth of infor- 
mation and interactive programs to 
help you make the right choice. Plug 
“cruise” into your search engine and 
you’ll be drowning in possibilities. 
Some useful Web sites include: 
www.porthoIe.com ( Porthole Cruise 
Magazine), www.nationalgeograph 
ic.com/cruise/ (National Geographic’s 
“Cruise Guide to the Americas” 
features a personalized cruise finder), 
www.ventbird.com/index2.htm (na- 
ture/birdwatching trips), www.cruis 
ing.org (trends and tips from Cruise 
Lines International Association). 

Cruises inspire thoughts of peace, 
romance and the past. They put us in 
touch with an older type of travel- 
slower, more reflective, more digni- 
fied. Probably the culmination of any 
cruise is a quiet moment at dusk or 
dawn, far from any bustling port or 
restaurant, when the ship and sea 
seem to become one. This is when any 
dream holiday seems worth the money 
and the effort-when you have a 
moment to dream. 

• Chris Moss grew up in northern 
England and free-lances in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, where he also edits 
www.expatvillage.com. 
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This list only skims the surface < 
the thousand of available journeys 
over oceans, inland seas, lakes, canals, 
channels, rivers and bays. 




From October to 


March, when the continental ice 
recedes, southbound passengers head 
off in search of a pristine peace found 
nowhere else in the world. 


2. Transatlantic crossin 


Companies like Holland America 
and Norwegian still offer the classic 
cruise across the Atlantic. Enjoy a 
traditional bon voyage and arrival 
in Manhattan and London. 

a Greece, with its 
hundreds of islands, is still Europe's 
most cruisable country. Don't miss this 
narrow, 7,000-yard (about 6,300- 
metre) manmade wonder, conceived 
in the 7th century B.C., but only 


completed in 1893. 

This peaceful three- to five-day 
journey through the canals and 
islands of this remote archipelago 
features stunning views of the ice 
fields and visits to remote 
communities. 


"Seaworld" of cruises offers a chance 
to dive and see hundreds of marine 
species and the most stunning coral 
on the planet. 

Still a cruise of 

grandeur, this voyage takes in Aswan 
and the great dam, the old town of 
Luxor and ancient sites at Edfu, 

Abu Simbel and Korn Ombo. 

raMost ships 

travel south and east in the Indian 
Ocean, where the coast is rich in 
mercantile history. Visits to isolated 
beaches and safaris are built into 
most journeys. 

raThe ultimate river 
cruise, exploring remote points acces- 
sible only by by water, along with 
the pre-Columbian indigenous world 
of Brazil. 


romance of the old merchant seas. 
Along with excursions across the 
East China Sea or Bay of Bengal, 
this journey is ideal for the temple- 
and-ruins lover. 

Sail past polar bears, 
humpback whales, walruses, seals, 
all kinds of birdlife and, above all, 
the many and varied ice formations 
in this extreme environment. 
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Facts about the New Rotary International Credit Card Program 



T he Rotary International 
Board of Directors has 
approved a new credit card 
program, which also has the 
support of the Trustees of The 
Rotary Foundation. In addi- 
tion to proudly displaying the 
Rotary International emblem 
on the cards and creating 
awareness of Rotary, every 
purchase made with the new 
credit card will provide a contri- 
bution to The Rotary Foundation. 

The following questions and answers 
will be helpful to Rotarians wishing to 
know more about the program. 

Q: Who issues the Rotary 
International credit card? 

A: The Rotary International Master- 
Card Credit Card is issued by MBNA 
America Bank, N.A., the world’s 
largest independent credit card lender. 
In addition to enabling Rotarians to 
display their Rotary pride and sup- 
port the Foundation, the no-annual- 
fee card was selected because it pro- 
vides credit lines up to $100,000; an 
optional travel rewards program; 
and a low introductory annual per- 
centage rate for cash advances and 
balance transfers. 

Q: Where and when is the 
card available? 

A; The card is available for residents 
of the United States at this point, and 
applications are now ready for inter- 
ested Rotarians to complete. 

Q: Where can applications 
be obtained? 

A: MBNA staff will distribute appli- 
cation forms at upcoming Rotary 
Institutes in the United States. MBNA 
will also distribute application forms 
to district governors and district 
Foundation chairs. 


Rotarians can also fill out an appli- 
cation online by going to the R.I. Web 
site at www.rotary.org and clicking 
on the icon of the hot-link to an 
MBNA site. 

Q: Is the card restricted to 
Rotarians? 

A; No. A person does not need to be 
a member of a Rotary club to apply 
for the card. Spouses and family mem- 
bers of Rotarians can apply, as well as 
members of Rotaract clubs and 
Rotary Foundation alumni. Ambassa- 
dorial Scholars or Group Study 
Exchange team members. 

Q: What is the marketing and 
publicity strategy for the card? 

A I Announcement of the card’s avail- 
ability began with an informational 
message in The Rotarian magazine, 
other R.I. publications and the R.I. 
Web site, from September through 
December 2000. In January 2001, 
MBNA will launch a series of three 
promotional mailings to U.S. Rotar- 
ians, followed up by telemar- 
keting campaigns. 

Q: Can Rotarians “opt out” 
of the mailing and tele- 
marketing campaigns? 

A; Yes. Rotarians not wishing to be 
contacted by MBNA for the Rotary 
International Credit Card should sup- 
ply their name, address and telephone 
number to Paula DiSabatino of 


MBNA. She can be contacted 
by telephone at 1-800/906- 
6262 or the information can 
be faxed to her at 312/640- 
5110. 

Gi: What is the annual 
fee for the card? 

A I There is no annual fee 
for the Rotary International 
MasterCard Credit Card unless 
the optional travel rewards program 
is selected. 

Q: What is the Travel Rewards 
Program? 

A; For an annual fee of $35, U.S. 
Rotarians can participate in the Plus 
Miles program, which credits one air 
mile for each one-dollar purchase. 
There are no blackout periods and 
Plus Miles can be used on every major 
airline. This fee is competitive with 
annual fees charged by various airline 
credit cards. 

GU What are the benefits to 
Rotary International and 
The Rotary Foundation when 
Rotarians use this card? 

A I The credit card offers Rotarians a 
unique opportunity to increase their 
support of the Foundation’s vital 
humanitarian and educational pro- 
grams. Every time Rotarians use the 
Rotary International Credit Card, 
they can be assured that a percentage 
of their purchases will go toward help- 
ing those in need and promoting inter- 
national understanding. 

Q: What if I have more 
questions? 

A I For more information about the 
Rotary International Credit Card, 
please call MBNA at 1-800/523-7666, 
and mention priority code ZWH5. 
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Your letters | Readers share their thoughts 


More details on dyslexia 

• I’d like to commend you for 
Demystifying Dyslexia [August]. The 
author understands the subject and 
explains it skillfully, including the 
psychological devastation that indi- 
viduals with dyslexia report time and 
time again. 

My only disappointment is that, 
while accommodations such as tape 
recorders are mentioned in passing, 
Recording for the Blind & Dyslexic 
(RFB&D) was not given as a resource 
for those who may literally be at their 
wit’s end. 

Our non-profit organization is in 
its 50th year of supplying textbooks 
on tape and other accessible formats 
for individuals with vision, physical 
or learning disabilities from kinder- 
garten students through post-gradu- 
ates and professionals. We have a 
library of 80,000 texts in Princeton, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., and 33 record- 
ing studios all over the United 
States-including a unit in Santa 
Barbara, California, where the arti- 
cle is focused. 

In addition to being executive 
director of RFBScD-Los Angeles, 1 
am proud to be a Rotarian. I share 
the magazine’s concern about dyslex- 
ia and hope that articles such as this 
one will bring the problem into the 
public’s consciousness, so that we can 
all begin to help these kids have equal 
access to the printed page. 

Carol Smith, Executive Director 
Recording for the Blind & Dyslexic- 
Los Angeles Unit 
Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 

• I found the article factual and 
interesting. I am a developmental 
optometrist who has been treating 
patients-both students and adults- 
with this problem for more than 
50 years. 

I believe we must recognize the 
difference between sight and vision. 
Sight is the light stimulation on the 
retina, a quantity measurement hav- 


ing very little to do with learning. 
Vision is the transformation of the 
light entering the eye transcending 
to the visual cortex of the brain 
where it is transposed into some 
form of action. This total process is 
vision, sight being a very small part 
of the process. 

In all of the discussions on dyslex- 
ia, learning disabilities and minimal 
brain damage, we are talking of an 
individual who cannot process infor- 
mation properly, thus cannot per- 
form up to his or her potential. 
These are skills that if not learned 
properly, can be re-taught through 
the use of lenses, prisms and visual 
therapy. This is the work of the 
developmental optometrist. 

The College of Optometrists in 
Vision Development and the Opto- 
metric Extension Program are 
organizations involved in this field. 
An investigation into the profes- 
sional work of the developmental 
optometrist, as well as the above 
named organizations, would give 
readers a much more positive agen- 
da concerning dyslexia. 

Daniel Nast, Jr. , O.D., Rotarian 
Melrose Park, Illinois, U.S.A. 

• Your article on dyslexia is highly 
informative. Because it also deals 
with a large percentage of our popu- 
lation, it is quite valuable to society 
on a worldwide basis. 

As a longtime member and past 
president of the Rotary Club of Del 
Amo (Torrance), California, U.S.A., I 
became very familiar with our local 
Switzer Center. This center has for sev- 
eral years been the recipient of our 
club’s golf tournament proceeds. The 
Switzer Center teaches people how to 
overcome their learning disabilities 
and become productive members of 
our community. 

Marc Frederic, Rotarian 

The Rotary Club of Del Amo 

(Torrance), California, U.S.A. 

continued on page 1 5 



Y out free ticket 
across the Digital Divide 


www.goodwilltraining.org 

’ On-line instruction 
on office technology 
and the Internet 
’ Accessible to people 
with disabilities 
* Lessons in English 
and Spanish 



Goodwill Industries 
3nd the Goodwill 
Community 
Foundation 



Finally, there is a truly portable 
assistive reading technology that 

READS WORDS ALOUD AND 
CAN BE USED ANYWHERE'. 


Introducing The Quicktionary 
Reading Pen™, which allows you 
to Scan a word from printed text. 
Define it, and hear it Pronounced 
Aloud! T he Reading Ren 
contains over 200.000 definitions, 
keeps a history of scanned words 
and is adjustable for left or right 
handed users. 

For more information and a 
Free Video please call 

I-888-777-0S52 



www.wizcomtech.com 


‘Note: Not 

recommended (of 
persons with low 
vision or Impaired 
(•ne motor control 
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Earth diary I How a “mouse” can save the world by Ivy A. Bartholomew 


A S THE world’s demand for natural 
resources continues to balloon, 
invaluable ecosystems are disappearing 
at an alarming rate. But despite the dire 
warnings, many people have little time 
to devote to lobbying governments on 
environmental policy matters. In 
response, organizations such as the 
WWF (formerly the World Wildlife 
Fund) and Defenders of Wildlife, are 
experimenting with a new concept- 
called “online activism “-that takes less 
effort, yet can yield major results. 

Panda Passport, a WWF online cam- 
paigning tool, is one of the most com- 
prehensive, offering users a “passport” 
to go virtually anywhere in the world 
to voice opinions on important envi- 
ronmental issues. Each time a person 
sends an e-mail, signs an e-petition or 
agrees to donate, the user receives a 
“virtual stamp” on the passport. Users 
accumulate stamps and earn higher 
campaign status the more they partici- 
pate. The higher their campaign status, 
the more access they have to the 
“rewards module," where screen- 
savers, wallpapers and Web-banners 
are available for download. 

Campaigners answer a series of 
questions before passports are issued. 
The WWF then uses this information 
to determine what environmental 
issues interest each user, so when there 
is an “environmental emergency” the 
organization knows which campaign- 
ers to alert with e-mail briefly describ- 
ing the situation and what type of 
action is needed. 

The ease and speed at which people 
are notified and respond is perhaps the 
most appealing aspect of this new 
trend. Although campaigning online 
is relatively new-the Defenders’ net- 
work debuted a year ago-its popular- 
ity is increasing, lending more clout 
to the voice of nonprofit environmen- 
tal organizations. 

“The chief means of contacting our 
members [in the past] has been by let- 
ter or by individual telephone call,” 
writes Rodger Schlickeisen, the presi- 
dent of Defenders of Wildlife, on his 
group’s Web site. “Under even the best 
circumstances, both are extremely 
costly and exceedingly slow. The issue 


1 

m 
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might be decided and the legislation 
enacted before the caring public could 
act. With Defenders’ new Internet 
capabilities, we can give our supporters 
the opportunity to send their lawmak- 
ers an e-mail or fax with a few clicks of 
a computer mouse or, if they’re able to 
invest a little more time, to download 
and edit a personal letter or make a 
personal phone call.” 

Online activists also are able to 
search environmental organizations’ 
Web sites for detailed information on 
specific species and ecosystems that 
need protection. 

Does online campaigning achieve 
results? So far, the answer appears to 
be “yes.” Since launching Panda Pass- 
port in December 1998, the WWF 
claims to have persuaded the govern- 
ment of Spain to extend protection to 
the Gudar Forest Range, helped to 
achieve national park designation for 
the Kure Forests in Turkey and helped 
to win the suspension of a logging 
license in Germany’s Kellerwald Forest. 
Likewise, the Defenders of Wildlife say 
it used online lobbying to halt a provi- 
sion in the U.S. Senate last year that 
would have allowed coal mining oper- 
ations in West Virginia to excavate 
mountaintop ecosystems. 

Joan Moody, a spokeswoman for the 
U.S. Department of Interior, acknowl- 
edges that the government is “increas- 
ingly aware of the role of online acti- 
vism, because citizens are able to make 
their views known to us on issues in a 
more timely and effective way.” 

Other online programs offer varying 
degrees of participation. For example, 


the WWF also operates the Conser- 
vation Action Network (CAN), which 
sends members an e-mail alert about 
once a month. The network in turn for- 
wards e-mail responses to the appro- 
priate agency. CAN activists have pro- 
moted Ecuadorian legislation to pro- 
tect the Galapagos Islands; fended 
off bills they say would have hin- 
dered restoration of the Everglades 
in Florida, U.S.A.; and successfully en- 
couraged the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives to support the Rhino and 
Tiger Product Labeling bill, which aims 
to strengthen the protection of endan- 
gered tigers and rhinos by prohibi- 
ting the sale, import and export of 
products containing materials derived 
from those species. 

Other Web sites involve even less 
effort. By shopping online at sites that 
donate a percentage of sales revenue to 
non-profit causes, people can choose 
which environmental charities they 
want to support. Sites like www.greater 
good.com, and igive.com offer a smor- 
gasbord of well-established environ- 
mental charities, including local con- 
servation organizations. Or, if your 
favorite environmental charity isn’t reg- 
istered with that site, you can create an 
account for it. 

Another popular site is www.the 
rainforestsite.com, where just one click 
of the mouse a day saves approxi- 
mately 14.4 square feet (1.3 square 
metres) of rainforest land. Corporate 
sponsors, who advertise on the site, 
contribute money based on the num- 
ber of “hits” the site receives. There is 
no charge to the user. The site has 
already protected more than 550,000 
acres (223,000 hectares) of rainfor- 
est through The Nature Conservancy’s 
Adopt An Acre program. 

Writes Schlickeisen of the Defenders 
of Wildlife, “It could hardly be eas- 
ier-or more important to our planet’s 
and our descendants’ environmental 
future. There’s a revolution in envi- 
ronmental activism underway. See 
how easy it is now to help save some- 
thing wild.” 

• Ivy A. Bartholomew is an assistant 
editor of The RoTARlAN. 
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Your letters I continued 


continued from page 1 3 

• I thought the article on dyslexia was 
great, but was surprised that you were 
not aware of the Dyslexia Centers 
being created throughout the country 
currently by the Scottish Rite (head- 
quartered in Massachusetts). 

I bring this to your attention only 
because I feel it is important for 
organizations like Rotary clubs and 
Masonry to work together on ad- 
dressing major social concerns and 
problems. It is through such partner- 
ships and collaboration that we can 
strengthen our individual effort and 
our impact. 

Dick Rappleye, Rotarian 
Flint, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Spam fans 

It was with deep interest that I 
read Spam Mania [Matters of 
Taste, August], 

I was a prisoner of war in Germany 
during World War II (1943-45) at 
Stalag Luft III, Sagan, and Stalag Luft 
VII, Moosburg. It was with intense 
enthusiasm when we internees 
opened our American Red Cross 
parcels and discovered that a can of 
Spam was included. 

In the later months of 1944, the 
German guards would punch holes 
in the cans containing perishable 
food. During this period, the pris- 
oners would save and hide the cans 
and containers of food so we could 
have a bash on Christmas day and 
have provisions to carry with us 
when the time came to be marched 
out of camp to prevent the Russian 
Army on the Eastern Front from 
liberating us. 

Spam was a favorite because it 
would not spoil quickly and it was a 
big boost to have it to help us cele- 
brate Christmas. 

It was amazing how long the Spam 
would keep with holes punched in 



the top of the can. We did not 
have the turkey Spam being test- 
marketed today, but in a POW camp 
at Christmas time, as hungry as we 
were, we thought that Hormel had 
already made it. 

James V. Vaughter, Rotarian 
East Sacramento, California, U.S.A. 

• The article about World War II and 
Spam brings back memories. 

I was a petty officer aboard a naval 
vessel during World War II. We had 
been on practice maneuvers for three 
weeks, when our ship came into port 
at Naples, Italy. 


By now we had accumulated sea 
pay, and we were ready to go into 
town on liberty and have a wonderful 
Italian meal at the best restaurant 
open. We entered, and said to our 
waiter that we wanted the best meal, 
cost no object. 

After 20 minutes, four waiters 
appeared carrying huge tureens, and 
our mouths watered in anticipation. 

With much fanfare, the tureens 
were placed on the table, the covers 
removed and-lo and behold-Spam! 

Irving Gurian, Rotarian 
Yonkers, New York, U.S.A. 

Comments wanted 

The editors welcome brief 
comments on items published in 
the magazine, but reserve the 
right to edit submissions for style 
and length. 

Published letters do not necessar- 
ily reflect the views of the editors 
or Rotary International leader- 
ship, nor do the editors take 
responsibility for errors of fact that 
may be expressed by the writers. 

Address letters for publication 
consideration to: The Rotarian, 
One Rotary Center, 1560 Sherman 
Avenue, Evanston, IL 60201, 
U.S.A. Fax: 847/866-9732; e- 
mail: prattc@rotaryintl.org. 


What Would Your Rotary Club Do Today 
With An Additional $20,000? 

Discover how hundreds of organizations across America raise money for their groups with a FUND-RAISING CRUISE 
THROUGH LIBERTY TRAVEL AND NORWEGIAN CRUISE LINE. 

A fund-raising cruise raises more money in less time than bake sales, bazaars or raffles - and offers you, your family 
and organization members the trip of a lifetime to breath-taking spots. Such as the 
Caribbean, Bermuda, Bahamas, Mediterranean, Alaska, Hawaii, England, and 
other choice destinations. 

You even get a free cruise for every 1 5 members booked. 

YOU'RE UNDER NO OBLIGATION WHEN YOU CALL, EXCEPT TO DREAM ABOUT 
ALL THE GOOD THINGS YOUR CLUB CAN ACCOMPLISH WITH UP TO 
$20,000 OR MORE. 
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For a free fundraising brochure, please call our toll-free phone 
number or pass this on to your fund-raising committee today. 

Call toll-free 1-800-999-1921 

TheGroupDepartment@worldnet.att.net 
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Dat@base Mobile manners by Kent R. Davies 


Catering to clients when 
you’re on the phone and on the go 





HETHER YOU’RE DINING OUt, 
attending a Broadway play 
or sitting in church, it’s become 
almost impossible to escape the 
world’s growing infatuation 
with cellular phones. The dim- 
inutive electronic wizards have 
invaded every corner of the 
globe, to the point where no 
place is sacred-not even the U.S. 
White House. 

In fact, those attending a 
state dinner last year for then- 
Argentine President Carlos Saul 
Menem witnessed what just 
might be the definitive wireless 
faux pas. As U.S. President Bill 
Clinton rose to offer his offi- 
cial toast, foreign affairs abrupt- 
ly gave way to a hapless guest’s 
wireless phone brusquely an- 
nouncing its presence. 

Without a doubt, wireless 
phones are convenient-too con- 
venient in the eyes of some safety 
experts who warn of the hazards 
of using the devices while driv- 
ing. Less risky to the public’s well 
being, but potentially hazardous 
to your job status, is the matter 
of cell phone etiquette. In fact, how 
you conduct business on a cell phone 
may make or break your professional 
image. But while the number of wire- 
less phone users is on the rise-it’s pre- 
dicted to reach one billion worldwide 
by 2003-the matter of cell phone 
etiquette seems to have fallen by 
the wayside. 

In the mad scramble for instant 
communication, courtesies considered 
routine in an office setting receive 
short shrift when the phone rings on 
an airplane, in a restaurant-or even 
during a movie. 

“If a cell phone user acting on behalf 
of his company doesn’t exhibit the 
same courtesy he would in his office 
chair, then it becomes a big business 
problem,” says Nancy Friedman, 
founder and president of Telephone 
Doctor (www.telephonedoctor.com), 
an international customer service 


training company in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, U.S.A. “When we’re on our cell 
phones, it’s more like we’re home, and 
most of us do not carry our office eti- 
quette home with us. We fall off the 
wagon, so to speak.” 

To help you stay on the good-man- 
ners wagon, Telephone Doctor offers 
the following suggestions: 

Don’t muddle: To the vexation of 
every road warrior, a clear wireless 
connection is not always possible. 
“If the connection isn’t good, don’t 
muddle through the call,” Friedman 
says. “Trying to hear through that 
static is irritating and you lose con- 
trol of the conversation.” 

If you receive a wireless call in an 
area where you know reception is like- 
ly to be a problem, it is more courteous 
to let your voice mail take the call, and 
then respond from a land line or when 
the signal is stronger. 


Set the agenda: It’s impolite 
not to tell a customer or colleague 
that you’re on a wireless phone. 
Friedman recommends that you 
say so at the outset of the conver- 
sation, then offer assurance that 
you’ll call back if the call is dis- 
rupted. Ask if the connection is 
cleat, and remind your client to 
let you know when it isn’t. 

If you are calling a client’s wire- 
less phone, always check to see if 
it is convenient for them to take 
your call. This provides them 
with a gracious way to reschedule 
the call. Likewise, when leaving 
a message asking for a return call 
to your wireless number, always 
include the most convenient time 
for you to receive it. 

Be considerate: “Keep your 
business calls to yourself,” Fried- 
man says. “No one else wants to 
be involved except the person on 
the other end of the line.” 

Give priority to the people you 
are with. If you must check your 
messages or make a call while 
with a client or colleague, excuse 
yourself for a moment-and apol- 
ogize for the interruption. 

Always shut off your phone during 
meetings, or use the less obtrusive 
vibration feature. When leading a 
meeting or workshop, announce that 
you have turned off your wire- 
less phone and pager and that you 
would appreciate it if everyone else 
did too. 

Friedman emphasizes the “guiding 
principle" to professional wireless 
phone etiquette: A business call is a 
business call, no matter where or how 
it is placed. “Don’t let your guard 
down,” she warns. “It’s probably even 
more important to be courteous on a 
wireless phone because there are so 
many more outside factors that can 
ruin the call for you.” 

• Kent R. Davies, is a free- 

lance writer based in La Conner, 
Washington, U.S.A. 
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Matters of taste I The bagel boom by Al Grey 



T wenty-five years ago, 

Hy “Slim” Schwartzberg, 
one of the most prestigious bagel 
makers in New York City, New 
York, U.S.A., quit the “Big 
Apple” for South Florida’s golf- 
ing pastures, leaving his bagel 
kitchens and lots of boiling 
water, “a necessity for a good 
bagel,” to his three sons to carry 
on the family business. As one of 
the early bagel makers in New 
York, he helped make the city 
famous for its bagels. 

Now popular worldwide, ba- 
gels began as a European sta- 
ple. Legend has it that bagels 
were originally developed in 
Vienna, Austria, as a tribute to 
King John III Sobieski of Poland, 
who protected Vienna from 
Turkish invasion in 1683. A 
local baker, wanting to commemo- 
rate the victory, created a bread 
shaped like a riding stirrup to hon- 
or the king, a great horseman 
whose equestrian interests were 
widely known. The new bread soon 
became popular throughout Eastern 
Europe and was eventually named 
“bagel,” descending from Biigel, the 
German word for stirrup. 

When East European Jews migrat- 
ed to North America late in the 19th 
century, they brought their bagel- 
making techniques with them and 
set up small bagel stores in Jewish 
neighborhoods. Once the traditional 
Jewish breakfast, bagels with cream 
cheese and lox (smoked salmon) or 
nova (salmon from Nova Scotia, 
Canada) soon crossed all ethnic lines. 
Today, bagels are especially appealing 
to a health-conscious public respond- 
ing to the fact that bagels are a low- 
fat, no-cholesterol food. 

Every bagel baker considers his or 
her bagels to be the best. However, 
those in the know agree that to be 
first-rate, bagels are boiled in 
“good” water before they are baked. 
According to Schwartzberg, who 


began baking bagels in a tiny base- 
ment shop in 1931, New York City 
has long been known for good bagels 
because the city has the “best” water. 
Toronto and Montreal also are 
known for their exceptional water. 
However, mass production has led 
some stores to substitute steaming 
for boiling, which changes a bagel’s 
consistency. Says Schwartzberg: “The 
best bagels are soft on the inside 
and the outer surface is shiny and 
very crusty,” which is only achieved 
by boiling. 

Although bagel bakeries have been 
commonplace in New York for more 
than 100 years, they have dotted 
shopping centers throughout the 
United States only for the past two 
decades. In recent years, bagel shops 
also have become popular in Au- 
stralia, Canada and many countries 
in South America. 

Today, bagels are baking and 
booming around the world. The 
boom has been attributed to Harry 
Lender, who, in 1962, introduced 
Lender’s Bagels, which were frozen 
and shipped to supermarkets across 
the United States. Bagel chains have 


diversified the product, and 
now offer a variety of flavors, 
including banana, jalapeno, 
chocolate chip, asigao cheese 
and sun-dried tomato bagels. 
Bagel chains also have varied 
the flavor of cream cheese, 
which is now available in 
cappuccino, smoked salmon, 
honey almond, onion chive, 
strawberry and a multitude of 
other varieties. 

As mom-and-pop bagel bak- 
eries began to give way to larger 
chains, Wall Street brokerage 
firms started to show an interest 
in this U.S. $3 billion North 
American bagel industry that is 
growing 20 percent annually. 
This number is not likely to 
diminish soon, as huge corpora- 
tions continue to franchise 
across the United States and the 
Atlantic. Everyone seems to be trying 
to break into this expanding market. 
Dunkin’ Donuts, which traditionally 
sold only donuts and muffins, 
recently introduced bagels in its 
stores as an alternative to its usual 
fare. Last year, Thomas’ English 
Muffins even entered the “booming 
bagel business.” 

Schwartzberg explains the boom 
with this: “Bagels are not just a 
breakfast food, but are a great snack 
at night or for lunch with almost any 
filler including jams, pate or sliced 
meats.” With this in mind, Schwartz- 
berg recently came out of retire- 
ment to help his sons set up bagel 
ovens at their new bagel restau- 
rant-Bagelmania-in Sante Fe, New 
Mexico, U.S.A. 

Born in Europe centuries ago, the 
basic bagel truly has transformed 
into an international, modern treat. 

• Al Grey, a fan of egg bagels 
topped with vegetable cream cheese, 
is a free-lance writer based in New 
York, U.S.A. 
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The 2000-2001 Rotary Photo Contest. 
Share your club project with the world. 
Deadline: 1 October 2001. Enter now. 


Contest Rules: Each entry must be submitted by a Rotary dub (no individual entries please). Eligible photos must be current 
(no photos dated earlier than January 1999). Entry form (photocopy acceptable) and a description of 250 words or less (background 
information plus captions) must accompany each photo. Photos need not be taken by a Rotarian. All entries must be postmarked 
no later than J October 2 001 . Due to high volume, receipt of entries will not be acknowledged, nor will entries be returned. 
All submissions and publication rights become the property of Rotary International. Clubs are responsible for obtaining permission 
for usage rights. Winners will be notified by mail. 

Categories and prizes: The grand prize photo will be published on the cover of The Rotarian. Prize money will be awarded 
to clubs to support projects of their choice. There are opponunities to win in five categories: 1) Rotary club projects (community 
service and international service); 2) Youth Exchange; 

3) Rotaract/lnteract/RYLA; 4) Outstanding Rotarians 
(professional /special interests/volunteer); 5) The Rotary 
Foundation. A first and second place cash prize will be 
awarded in each category. Cash amounts are: U.S. $500 
for the grand [cover photo] prize; U.S. $200 for first place 
and U.S. $100 for second place within each category. 

Accepted formats for entries: We accept 
color prints, 35 mm slides, transparencies and high- 
resolution digital files on disk (no negatives please). 

Digital files (at least 300 dpi) must be sent on disk 
with a copy printed in color on photographic paper. 

Send entries to: Photo Contest, The Rotarian, 

Rotary International, 1560 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, 

Illinois 60201 U.S.A. 


2000-2001 Rotary Photo Contest form 

Club 

City 

State/province 

Country 

R.l. District 

Telephone 

Fax 

E-mail 


Photo category 



Reminders: 

t/ Your club is responsible for obtaining permission tor publication rights, 
and all entries become the property of Rotary International. 
t/ Description of 250 words or less per entry (background information 
plus captions) must accompany each photo. 
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M olly Jo, age 13, had never 
been part of a wedding 
party before. But when she 
recently walked with dignity 
down the grassy aisle in a 
at the Mount Vernon 
Unitarian Church in 
Alexandria, 

U.S.A., guests gave 
approving smiles. Molly Jo- 
a golden retriever-then quietly 
settled herself beside the minis- 
ter, watched in silence as the 
bride and groom approached, 
and throughout the ceremony 
continued to impress the guests 
with her regal manners. 

Almost everyone, it seems, 
feels comfortable with a 
well-behaved dog. “Molly’s 
never had formal obedience 
training,” says groom John 
Glowacki. “She belongs to 
my wife, Kristin, who comes 
from a long line of dog- 
loving families.” 

The American Kennel Club 
(AKC) wants every dog to have 
Molly’s good manners. And 

<J 


the good news is that at least one mil- 
lion dogs in the United States can be 
trusted to behave in polite society-and 
have the papers to prove it. 
They’ve each earned the AKC’s 
Canine Good Citizen Award by 
successfully passing a 10-step 
test that rates their behavior in 
everyday situations. The discourag- 
ing news is that many of the 5 1 mil- 
lion other dogs in the United 
States are so ill-mannered- 
and sometimes 
dangerous- 
that lawmak- 
ers are passing 
ever more restrictive 
legislation aimed at protect- 
ing the public. 

The actions of problem dogs 
have become front-page news 
in the nation’s largest dailies 
and smallest weeklies. In 
1995, a two-year-old 
boy in South Dakota, 
U.S.A., wandered into a 
neighbor’s yard, where he 
was attacked and killed by two 
chained wolf/German shep- 


herd hybrids. Later that year, a three- 
week-old baby girl in Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., was killed in her crib by the 
family chow chow as her parents slept 
in the next room. In 1996, an 86-year- 
old woman in Tennessee, U.S.A., 
stepped outside of her home to check 
the weather and was fatally mauled by 
two rottweilers owned by a neigh- 
bor-the same dogs who had attacked 
and injured her one month before. 

And according to the U.S. National 
Center for Injury Prevention and 
Control, in 1994 approximately 4.7 
million people in the United States 
were bitten by dogs-and 800,000 of 
those required medical attention. At 
least 25 people died as a result of dog 
attacks in 1995 and 1996. 

States are responding to these 
public health and safety concerns 
with new laws. In 1998, New York 
Governor George Pataki signed into 
law a measure that requires danger- 
ous dogs in all New York State 
municipalities to be seized and con- 
fined until a determination can be 
made regarding their safety. In 
March 1998, the governor of Idaho 


The 

10 steps 
to canine 

courtesy 


by Aneeta Brown 
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signed a bill that establishes stiff 
penalties for owners of dogs that 
injure anyone other than trespassers. 
In Florida, a state House of Repre- 
sentatives resolution that supported 
the Canine Good Citizen program 
described the enormity of the prob- 
lem with this statistic: “Because 
35,000 Floridians are victims of 
animal bites every year, there is a 
need for dogs to be well-behaved 
community members.” 

According to Madge Harrison of 
McLean, Virginia, U.S.A., a dog 
breeder and past president of the 
Potomac Valley Doberman Pincher 
Club: “Too many owners are neglect- 
ing to teach their dogs basic obedience 
and manners. Well-mannered dogs 
don’t drive people to pass restrictive 
canine legislation.” 

Even among dog owners, the pub- 
lic’s definition of a “well-trained” ani- 
mal varies greatly, says Bob Maida, 
whose company in Vienna, Virginia, 
trains about 500 dogs a year. “I’ve 
been training dogs for 29 years, and I 
still see a lot of dog owners who don’t 
have a clue about what a well-trained 


dog is,” he says. “Their only criteria 
are that the dog doesn’t chew the 
drapes or pee on the carpet. People 
spend more time comparison shopping 
for a VCR than they do researching the 
characteristics and temperament of the 
dog they intend to buy.” 

But even poorly behaved dogs usual- 
ly lose most of their bad habits after 
passing the Canine Good Citizen 
(CGC) test. Any organization may 
sponsor the test, and hundreds already 
have in all 50 U.S. states. The test is 
performed indoors or outdoors with 
the dog leashed and accompanied by 
its owner/handler. Although the order 
of the test’s 10 steps can be rearranged 
by the host organization, the following 
step is usually first and is considered 
the easiest: Can your leashed dog sit or 
stand beside you quietly while a 
“friendly stranger” greets you? If the 
answer is “no,” your dog needs addi- 
tional training. Dogs must pass all 10 
steps to receive the award. 

Some dog clubs beyond U.S. borders 
also sponsor their own version of the 
CGC test. The Fair City Dog Training 
Club in Perth, Scotland, for example. 


calls its program the Canine Good 
Citizen Dog Scheme, which is affiliated 
with the United Kingdom Kennel 
Club. Last year the club awarded 154 
dogs the Bronze level distinction, com- 
parable to achieving the AKC’s first 
nine steps. 

“An old schoolmaster who’s about 
75 holds our record for training the 
most dogs,” recalls Fair City volunteer 
Roslin Inches. “He got so annoyed 
with his neighbor’s dogs that he 
brought them to us-one by one-to 
train and pass their tests. The owners 
didn’t come at all, mind you, just their 
dogs and the old man. He would take 
about 30 dogs to walk in the park and 
could get them all to sit still if he 
stopped to talk. He never did own a 
dog of his own." 

Kennelwood Village Academy in St. 
Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., which has 
been training dogs for 26 years, 
administers the CGC test about twice a 
year. The test is open to the public and 
costs $5 per dog. “We’ve had two- 
pound (one-kilogram) Chihuahuas 
and 200-pound (91-kilogram) English 
mastiffs take the test, and about 75 
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percent of the dogs pass," obedience 
teacher Sue Schulz says. “The two 
steps that are usually the most difficult 
for dogs are remaining calm amid 
distractions and being separated from 
the handler.” 

Some owners are disappointec 
even shocked, when their dog fails 
the test, says Nancy Matlock, 
AKC’s director of operations 
for the national Canine Good 
Citizen program and former 
director of training at 
Kennelwood. “Their 
dog behaves nicely 
in the house, but 
when the dog is at a 
CGC test site around 
other dogs, it’s 
another story.” 

Like high school 
students study- 
ing for college 
entrance exams, dogs training for the 
Canine Good Citizen test may enroll 
in a variety of preparatory courses. 
Classes are available at obedience 
clubs, humane societies and commu- 
nity colleges around the country. 
“Our continuing education depart- 
ment regularly offers a dog obedience 
course for $52 and the class is so 
popular it’s never been canceled,” 
says Karen Flannery, associate dean 
of Continuing Education at Luzerne 
County Community College in Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. Several hundred stu- 
dents have tested their dogs for the 
CGC award in the non-credit course. 

Trainers say most dogs will learn all 
of the steps if handlers are patient and 
encouraging. Matlock says that step 
nine (reacting calmly to distractions) 
usually takes the longest to master, but 
that it is an important skill to learn. 
“When I taught step nine, I usually 
brought in a firefighter dressed in full 
gear, including an oxygen mask, or a 
teenager on noisy roller skates,” she 
says. “Once we had a mom whose son 
came and played the tuba briefly. Our 


ntent wasn’t to startle 
the dogs, but to get 
accustomed to 
unusual sounds. We 
also worked with wheel- 
chairs and walkers in 
class, since some of 
the CGC 
. graduates 
eventually 
will be visiting nurs- 
ing homes as therapy dogs. If 
your dog panics at the sight of a 
wheelchair, for example, no nursing 
home or hospital will want him.” 

Cathy Palmer of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, U.S.A., who coordinates CGC 
testing for the Huntsville Obedience 
Training Club, suggests that owners 
and handlers who are preparing their 
dogs for the test should practice 
remaining calm themselves. “One 
reason dogs don’t pass the test is 
because the owners are nervous and 
don’t talk to their dogs enough 
during the exercises,” she says. 

If some Huntsville handlers are a 
bit shy in communicating with their 
hounds, many dog owners elsewhere 
in the world are encouraging their 
dogs in German, Japanese, Spanish, 
Hungarian and Portuguese. The 
Good Citizen program has been 
adopted in Australia, the Bahamas, 
Canada, Japan and various countries 
in Europe and South America. The 
program marked its 10th anniversary 
in 1999. 

While such awards can’t 
guarantee perfect canine 
behavior (trainer Bob 
Maida knows at least one 
CGC dog who continues to 1 
cats), many owners are rewarded 
with tangible benefits. One dog 
club in Washington State suc- 
cessfully convinced county 
officials that CGC dog own- 
ers should be given a 50 
percent discount on 
annual dog licensing 


kill 


fees. An apartment building in New 
Jersey, U.S.A., lifted its overall ban on 
dogs to allow dogs with CGC certifi- 
cates to live in the building. Many off- 
leash parks only admit dogs with CGC 
certificates, and CGC graduates are 
automatically eligible for AKC therapy 
dog classes. Therapy dog graduates are 
used in select hospitals, hospices and 
nursing homes. 

Whether or not you want your pup 
to walk down the aisle like Molly Jo, 
or to simply behave during daily 
walks, passing the test is a sound idea. 
It enhances public safety and, after all, 
it’s the least we can do to keep “man’s 
best friend” out of the doghouse. © 

• Free-lance writer Aneeta Brown lives 
in Washington, Missouri, U.S.A. She 
never has owned a dog, but her cat. 
Pepper, could pass “step seven” if he 
hears her open a can with an electric 
can opener. 

For more information about 
the Canine Good Citizen program 
or to request the free CGC video 
(No. TAVV01A), contact the 
American Kennel Club, Attn: 
CGC, 5580 Centerview Drive, 
Suite 200, Raleigh, NC 27606; 
P: 919/ 233-9780. The AKC Web 
site is www.akc.org. 
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The Canine Good Citizen Test 


1 . Accepting a friendly stranger. 

A friendly stranger approaches 
and speaks to the handler in a 
natural, everyday situation, but 
does not touch the dog. The dog 
must maintain its good manners. 

2. Sitting for petting. This step 
requires the dog to allow a 
friendly stranger to pet the dog 
and depart. The dog must show 
no shyness or aggression while 
being touched. 

3. Accepting grooming. This 
step requires the dog to cooper- 
ate while being groomed and 
examined by a stranger, such as 
a veterinarian. The evaluator 
inspects the dog, combs or 
brushes it lightly, and examines 
ears and each front paw. 

4. Walking and turning for the 
handler. This step requires that 
the handler be in control of the 
dog. There must be a left turn, 


a right turn and an about-turn, 
with a stop in between each 
mm and one at the end. 

5. Walking through a crowd. 

This step requires that the dog 
move about safely in pedestrian 
traffic. As the dog and handler 
walk close to other people, 
the dog may show interest, but 
must not be overly exuberant, 
shy or aggressive. 

6. Responding to basic 
commands. This step requires 
the dog to respond to the han- 
dler’s commands of “sit” and 
“down.” Handlers then walk 
20 feet (6 metres) away while the 
dog waits for the handler’s return. 

7. Coming when called. Handlers 
walk 10 feet (three metres) 
from the dog, then turn and 
call the dog. 


8 . Behaving in the presence of 
a strange dog. Two handlers 
and their dogs approach, shake 
hands, converse and then sepa- 
rate from each other. The dogs 
should show no more than a 
casual interest in each other. 

9. Reacting calmly to distrac- 
tions. This step measures the 
dog’s ability to remain calm at all 
times when faced with common 
distractions. The dog may show 
casual interest, but should not 
panic, show aggression or bark. 

10. Tolerating brief separation 
from the handler. Left with a 
trusted person (the evaluator) for 
three minutes, the dog must 
maintain its good manners. 

-A.B. 



(Step 9) 



Rotarians support an 
ambitious effort 
to improve race relations 
in their community. 

by Kate Convissor 


illie Jones died on 13 March 2000. 
A gentle man who loved to bowl, he 
had been retired for only 13 months 
after working 30 years at General 
Motors Corp. The night he died he was 
abducted from a local bowling alley, 
and beaten and stabbed to death in a 
wooded area north of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Four white teenagers 
with long police records eventually 
confessed to the murder, which many 
considered a hate crime. The victim was 
African-American. 

Two weeks later, 700 people came 
together at a local college for the city’s 
second annual Summit for the Ffealing 
of Racism. It was a “rainbow” gathering 
of people joined by a common desire to 
eliminate racism in their community, 
their churches, their media and their 
places of business. 

The two events illustrate a growing 
dichotomy in Grand Rapids. While the 
city struggles with the same pernicious 
prejudice that plagues many communi- 
ties, efforts to nurture a spirit of toler- 
ance and inclusion also are underway. 
Among the city’s leadership there is a 
growing willingness to listen seriously to 
the views of its minority residents. The 
Rotary Club of Grand Rapids is an 
important part of this new effort. 

With about 190,000 residents (75 per- 
cent of whom are white), Grand Rapids 
is the second largest city in Michigan. 
Like many small cities in the U.S. 
Midwest, Grand Rapids is economically 
prosperous and proud of its heritage. It 
is blessed with natural beauty, solid city 
planning and diverse industry. Yet, 
Grand Rapids’ minority residents tend 
to live in poorer neighborhoods, attain 
lower levels of education and earn 
less money than do white residents. 


“Racism 
still impacts 
people 

and their ability 
to make 
simple choices 
in life.” 


According to a 1998 report from the 
Michigan Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
minorities in Grand Rapids are stopped 
more frequently by police, are often 
subtly prevented from living in cer- 
tain areas of town 
and experience almost 
daily incidents that 
remind them of their 
second-class status. 

Thus, while violent 
hate crimes-such as 
Jones’ murder-fortu- 
nately are rare, these 
lower-profile manifes- 
tations continue to 
thrive just below the 
surface, representing a 
more subtle form of 
racism that society 
often finds easier to 
tolerate, according to 
the committee report. “Ironically, the 
absence of overt manifestations of 
hate and prejudice may serve to be a 
stronger force for the perpetuation 
of racial and ethnic inequalities,” the 
document states. 

Still, a “new energy,” as one com- 
munity leader described it, is emerging 
in Grand Rapids-spearheaded not by 
social activists, but by the business 
community. Specifically, this new 
momentum came about because a few 
persistent business leaders, recogniz- 
ing the need to create a level playing 
field for all, took on racism as their 
personal mission. 

When Michael Hampton became 
president of the Rotary Club of Grand 



Grace Achterhof 

club president 


Rapids in 1997, he brought 
with him an aversion to 
racism and a determination 
to unite with other leaders 
who were addressing the 
issue. The Grand Rapids 
Chamber of Commerce 
already had formed a cul- 
tural diversity committee 
and was organizing an 
ongoing program called 
the Institutes for Healing 
Racism. So the Grand 
Rapids club formed its own 
Healing Racism Committee 
and supported the chamber’s efforts. 

“Racism still impacts people and 
their ability to make simple choices in 
life,” says current club President Grace 
Achterhof. “We have a privileged white 
community. But until you realize that, 
you don’t feel compelled to do some- 
thing about it.” 

A program called The Institutes for 
Healing Racism, a model for communi- 
ty dialogue developed by the Baha’i 
faith, lies at the heart of the transforma- 
tion of the Grand Rapids business com- 
munity. The institutes involve 10 weeks 
of two-hour, facilitated sessions in 
which small groups of people from 
diverse backgrounds gather for honest, 
often gut-wrenching, discussion and 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan, Rotarians 
face the issue of racism head-on. 
Leaders include, from far left, 
Phil Catlett, co-chair of the club’s 
Healing Racism Committee; 
committee member Julius Franks; 
top photo, Past-President 
Larry Bratschie; and current 
President Grace Achterhof. 


guided exercises. The institutes provide 
a rare forum for white participants to 
hear the often-painful realities that 
minorities cope with daily. In the 
process, they begin to recognize how 
prejudice has shaped their own percep- 
tions and attitudes. No one leaves an 
institute unchanged. 

Enough Grand Rapids Rotarians 
have participated in the institutes that 
the character of the club is changing. 
“We’ve had many Rotarians go through 
the institutes,” says Phil Catlett, who 
chairs the club’s Healing Racism 
Committee. “It’s a transforming experi- 
ence, and they become transformers 
themselves when they go back into the 
work environment.” 

More Rotarians volunteer to serve 
on the Healing Racism Committee 
than on any other club committee. And 
the STRIVE program-a mentoring 
effort that helps at-risk youths in city 
high schools with tutoring and college 
scholarships-receives more financial 
and volunteer support than any other 
club project. 

Recently, the club’s board adopted a 
formal Racial Unity Resolution: “The 
Rotary Club of Grand Rapids acknowl- 
edges that racism is a very real and seri- 
ous problem existing in society, and, in 


recognition of the inherent diversity of 
Rotary International throughout the 
world...it is hereby resolved that the 
Rotary Club of Grand Rapids is com- 
mitted to working toward racial unity 
in our organization and community.” 

A major challenge facing the club in 
its accelerated effort to recruit minority 
members is public perception. Despite 
Rotary’s rich tradition of international 
diversity, many U.S. residents still view 
Rotary as a predominantly white organ- 
ization. Indeed, only seven of the Grand 
Rapids club’s 360 current members are 
African-American. Fifty are women. 

“Organizations like Rotary have a 
history of being seen as very white and 
very male. It’s going to take a while for 
them to become attractive to profes- 
sionals of color;” says Steve Robbins, 
director of the Woodrick Institute for 
the study of racism and diversity in 
Grand Rapids. 

“We still don’t have the level of 
understanding and trust that we must 
have in order to attract minority leader- 
ship,” acknowledges Past President 
Larry Bratschie, who recalls a young 
African-American professional asking: 


“Tell me why I should join the Rotary? 
I would be a raisin in the sun.” 

With few precedents for bridging the 
racial divide, Grand Rapids Rotarians 
are left to navigate through “uncharted 
waters,” Larry acknowledges. Yet, they 
continue to recruit minority members 
and to promote the heart-changing 
experience of the institutes. 

Change may be slow, but it has 
begun. Attendance at the citywide 
Summit for Healing Racism grows each 
year. Many business leaders, recogniz- 
ing that there is an economic as well as 
a moral imperative to end racism, are 
changing their business practices. 
“When you exclude people, you cripple 
your socio-economic system. You cut 
yourself off from creativity,” says 
Rotarian Hampton. 

Incremental progress may also be evi- 
dent in the growing hope expressed by 
some minority residents, for whom the 
Rotary Club of Grand Rapids has 
become a resource. “The club is doing a 
tremendous job,” says Julius Franks, an 
African-American and a local Rotarian 
for 30 years. “It’s been a group effort 
that’s working." © 

• Kate Convissor is a free-lance 
writer based in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, U.S. A. 
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lie turning point was her smile. It took a long time for her 
to rediscover it. Fourteen years ago. the 41 -year-old house- 
keeper had been assaulted by soldiers during a period of 
violent, political turmoil in her homeland of Guatemala. She lied to the United 
States, but in many ways she remained a captive of her ordeal. 

“There was a flatness about her. a sadness,” recalls Serena Connelley, for- 
mer director of the Center for Survivors of Torture, in Dallas, Texas, U.S.A. “She 
didn't have much energy, and it was obvious that she wasn’t a happy person.” 
However, after working extensively with one of the center’s volunteer 
therapists and participating in a peer support group, her mood finally began 
to lift, “She started to wear lipstick and bright clothing,” Connelley says. 
“She started to smile.” 



The Dallas center is part of a growing 

worldwide network of programs aimed at helping 
victims of systematic torture, defined by the United 
Nations as any act in which a government official or 
other authority figure intentionally inflicts “pain or 
suffering, whether physical or mental,” on another 
person as punishment or to intimidate or coerce. 

The International Rehabilitation Council for 
Torture Victims (IRCT), based in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, estimates systematic torture is carried out 
in more than 40 nations and less systematically in 
many more. Torture victims come from all walks of 
life. They may be political leaders, union members, 
student activists, journalists, members of ethnic or 
religious minorities, professionals who refuse to take 
part in corruption-or the family and friends of any 
of those mentioned. The IRCT cites studies indicat- 
ing that 20 to 30 percent of the world’s 18 million 
refugees are torture victims. The United States is 
now home to an estimated one million immigrants 
who are also torture victims. About 15,000 to 
20,000 survivors live in the area of north Texas that 
includes Dallas. 

The IRCT supports a network of nearly 200 reha- 
bilitation centers operating in more than 54 countries. 
In addition to Dallas, U.S. centers that specialize in 


the care of torture victims are located in New York, 
New York; Chicago, Illinois; and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Other major centers are located in 
London, England; Toronto, Ontario, Canada; and 
Copenhagen, Denmark. More recently, IRCT has 
opened or plans to open centers in Morocco, 
Moldova, Russia, Indonesia, East Timor, Cambodia, 
India, Namibia, Nigeria, Mexico and Paraguay. These 
programs typically are staffed by dedicated volunteers 
from all walks of life, from physicians and lawyers to 
teachers to office clerks. The demand is so great that 
many operate with long waiting lists. 

In June, IRCT Secretary General Inge Genefke, a 
Danish physician, received a U.S. $50,000 award 
from the American Medical Association (AMA) for 
her pioneering work in the treatment of torture sur- 
vivors. She shared the AMA stage with 1999-2000 
R.I. President Carlo Ravizza, who accepted a similar 
award on behalf of the global Polio Eradication 
Initiative. While the two humanitarian pro- 
grams may appear unrelated, then-President Carlo 
noted a sad irony in the dual presentation. 

In his acceptance speech, he explained torture is so 
prevalent that it can hamper the efforts of Rotarian 
volunteers to vaccinate children in polio-endemic 
regions, especially in sub-Saharan Africa, where ethnic 


Photographs of the Center for Victims of "torture by William Clark 
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warfare is all too common. 

“Still in many parts of Africa there 
are many thousands of mothers with 
their children who are hidden in the 
forest,” he said. “They are refugees, 
and they fear to come out from the 
forest because they may be killed or 
tortured. So I am so glad that this 
[AMA] prize also was given for this 
activity against torture.” 

Many torture survivors tend to 
be as secretive as the refugees Past 
President Carlo describes. Over time, 
their physical scars heal; their emo- 
tional wounds are buried; and they 
rarely volunteer information about 
their ordeals. Although many torture 
survivors go from one hospital emer- 
gency room to another with com- 
plaints such as anxiety, insomnia and 
recurring pain, they may not even 
associate their problems with the 
abuse. Identifying survivors and reaching 
them with the medical care and social sup- 
port they need can be very difficult. 

“We believe that clients are going to 
physicians with a history of torture that is 
going undetected,” says Dr. David 
Eisenman, associate medical director of 
the Program for Survivors of Torture at 
Bellevue/New York University. The pro- 
gram started in 1995, funded by the 
United Nations and the U.S. government. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, torture survivors 
fled to the United States and other Western 
nations from countries in Southeast Asia 
and South and Central America. Today, 
they are more likely to come from Bosnia, 

Democratic Republic of Conga, Rwanda, 

Ethiopia and Nigeria. 

“Tragically, business is booming,” said Dr. Allen Keller, 
co-founder and director of the Bellevue/ NYU program. 

In Minnesota, The Center for Victims of Torture has 
treated survivors from 45 countries, about 150 a year, since 
it was founded in 1985. About two percent of clients are 
Americans who were tortured abroad. An estimated 12,000 
survivors live in Minnesota. 

Situated in a century-old, three-story Victorian house 
on the University of Minnesota campus, the center 
is designed to look as “noninstitutional” as possible. No 
filing cabinets or metal furniture appear on the first floor. 
Therapy rooms are unconventionally shaped, brightened 
by oversized windows and skylights. “Even being in a 
small space could reactivate memories of torture,” 


explains Dr. James M. Jaranson, a 
psychiatrist and the center’s med- 
ical service director. 

Walls are adorned with artwork 
that patients have brought from 
their homelands or created them- 
selves. Framed U.N. human rights 
declarations are displayed through- 
out the center. 

Physicians treat survivors’ physi- 
cal and psychological wounds, says 
Dr. Neal R. Holtan, a staff physician 
who helped establish the center. 
“The physicians here first establish 
a relationship with the people,” 
most of whom have been subjected 
to a range of abuses, from beatings, 
burnings and hangings to stabbings, 
electroshock and sexual assault. “It 
goes on and on, and each person has 
a different story,” says Dr. Holtan. 
He notes grimly that perpetrators 
have become more skilled at inflicting abuse 
that leaves minimal physical evidence. 

Victims are increasingly subjected to 
“psychological tortures that we weren’t 
seeing in the past, which can be just as 
devastating, if not more devastating, than 
physical abuse,” adds Dr. Eisenman, of 
the Bellevue/New York center. “In some 
ways, torture has become more brutal 
and effective.” 

Non-physical abuse can take the form of 
sensory deprivation, such as being con- 
fined in total darkness-or sensory over- 
stimulation, such as exposure to constant 
noise or light. 

The Minneapolis center treated a former 
government official of an African country 
who had been beaten repeatedly and con- 
fined to a cell the size of a closet beneath a bank of 500- 
watt lights that burned constantly. After a year, he lost his 
natural sleep-wake cycle. 

Two-thirds of patients at the Minneapolis center suffer 
from chronic or delayed post-traumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD). They also experience anxiety and depression, 
sometimes combined with PTSD. 

Typical psychosomatic symptoms of abuse include 
headaches and abdominal pain, with back pain the most 
common complaint. Dr. Jaranson says. 

“Torture destroys an individual’s humanity, their sense of 
trust and sense of safety,” explains Dr. Keller of Bellevue/ 
NYU. “It strips away their dignity. What we try to do in our 
program, through the medical and psychological care and 
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social services we provide, is to 
restore their dignity and sense of 
security and help them get on with 
their lives.” 

Building trust involves many 
factors, including an individual’s 
previous contacts with doctors, 
positive or negative. In some coun- 
tries, physicians are employed to 
keep victims alive long enough for 
torture to continue. 

Dr. Irene Martinez, an internist 
at Chicago’s Cook County Hospital 
and a torture survivor herself, 
helped establish the Marjorie 
Kovler Center for the Treatment of 
Survivors of Torture almost 12 
years ago. “There was no place to 
find specialized care,” says Dr. 

Martinez, who was imprisoned 
during her last year of medical 
school in her native Argentina. 

“(Survivors now] know that they are coming 
to people who understand.” 

For some survivors, even routine proce- 
dures like magnetic resonance imaging and 
gynecological exams can retraumatize them, 
and merely entering a large institutional set- 
ting like a hospital can trigger a severe reac- 
tion, she adds. 

One of the greatest challenges the centers 
face is finding enough resources to support 
their programs. Typically they rely on pri- 
vate donations, philanthropic and govern- 
ment grants, volunteer health professionals 
and other workers, as well as creative 
arrangements with the business sector. 

The Minneapolis center, for example, 
receives free samples from drug companies, 
which have provided all of its psychiatric 
medication for patients. Over-the-counter drugs are pur- 
chased at a local retail store and stockpiled for people who 
have no way to pay for them. 

But despite their meager resources, the centers can make 
a huge difference in the lives of victims. Indeed, what 
motivates many volunteers are the success stories. 

For example, a survivor from the Middle East who had 
severe PTSD and depression was living in his car behind a 
grocery store before seeking help at the Minneapolis cen- 
ter. Now he owns his own business with 40 employees. He 
is no longer in therapy or taking medication. 

Without the center in Minneapolis, “life would have 
been harder and I might not have overcome my problems,” 
says another former client, a 33-year-old Ethiopian doctor 


who headed a hospital outpatient 
center before he was imprisoned 
and tortured for refusing to cooper- 
ate in a cover-up. Fearing for the 
safety of his family, he asked that his 
name be withheld. He’s been granted 
political asylum in the U.S. and is 
working as a nursing assistant while 
he seeks a state medical license. 

Another survivor who stands out 
in Dr. Holtan’s mind had been 
severely tortured physically and 
sexually as a teenager, but is now 
a successful dentist. 

“He was one of the most trauma- 
tized and troubled people that we 
have seen here,” Dr. Holtan recalls. 
“He basically sat in the waiting 
room, wringing his hands for 
hours. But he responded to treat- 
ment and gradually rebuilt his life.” 
The woman from Guatemala 
who sought help at the Dallas center even- 
tually overcame her depression. She joined 
a community group of Guatemalan immi- 
grants and assumed a leadership position. 
She even became self-assured enough to 
confront her supervisor about not getting 
an overdue raise, which she promptly 
received-along with an apology. 

It’s these stories, say the centers’ caregivers, 
that underscore the importance of their work. 

Adds Dr. Keller: “While the stories we 
hear are really horrific and give a glimpse 
into the darker side of humans, we also see 
the resiliency of the human spirit.” © 

• Deborah L. Shelton is a free-lance writer 
specializing in public health issues. She is 
based in Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

to Learn More 

For information about The International 
Rehabilitation Council for Torture Victims and 
its global network of treatment centers, contact 
the IRCT at Borgergade 13, P.0. Box 217, 1014 
Copenhagen K, Denmark: tel: 45-33-76-06-00; 
fax: 45-33-76-05-00; or visit the group's Web 
site at www.irct.org. 
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BEGin to cut the steamy morning 
air as we work along the break in the forest 
canopy, moving quietly down a path that leads 
north away from the lagoon. Scanning the 
treetops behind him, my guide, Benjamin 
Cruz, glances down and sees me stopped in a 
small clearing punctuated by a pair of ghostly 
snags, barkless white trunks, that stand in 
stark contrast to the sea of green that sur- 
rounds us. “You really like that spot, don’t 
you?” he calls to me. “Something good always 
shows up here,” I respond. No sooner are the 
words out of my mouth, than a 
keel-billed toucan appears in the 
clearing and lands atop the nearer 
snag, giving me a perfect look at its 
massive, multi-colored bill. 

What an incredible place this is-a 
lowland tropical palm forest replete 
with jaguar, tapir, crocodile, howler 
monkey and more than 300 species 
of birds. It is a rainforest jewel 
whose beauty and complexity reflect 
the ecological and geographic diver- 
sity of the country in which it’s 
located-the tiny Central Ameri- 
can nation of Belize. Tucked 
under Mexico’s Yucatan Penin- 
sula, with the Caribbean Sea on one 
side and Guatemala on the other, Belize boasts 
an abundance of pristine tropical forests, spec- 
tacular ruins from the height of the Mayan civi- 
lization, the world’s second-longest barrier reef 
and a rich ethnic heritage that is unmatched by 
any of its neighbors. 

This is my second trip to Belize, again leading 
a group of Massachusetts, U.S.A., teenagers who 
are studying tropical ecology. I am a naturalist 
and birding guide by trade and have fallen in love 
with this relatively pristine country. 

Although a country still in its infancy-it 
gained its independence from Great Britain 
in 1981-Belize has a storied and colorful past. 
Long before the advent of political boundaries, 
some say as far back as 2300 B.C., the region was 


inhabited by various groups of the once great 
and powerful Mayan civilization, a culture that 
at its height may have numbered more than three 
and a half million. But, like the Anasazi Indians 
of the American West, the Mayan culture seem- 
ingly disappeared some hundreds of years ago, 
leaving us to wonder how such a prolific culture 
could just simply vanish. Locals argue (particu- 
larly those of Mayan descent) that the Maya did- 
n’t “disappear,” but that internal warring fueled 
by greed and a lust for power decimated the 
population. By the time the first Europeans 



arrived in the 17th century, only a few thousand 
Mayan people remained, loosely clustered in 
what are now the Cayo and Orange Walk dis- 
tricts in the northwest portion of the country. 
Visitors to the scattered villages in the northern 
foothills of the Maya Mountains still can hear 
the Mopan Mayan, Kekchi Mayan and Yucatec 
Mayan dialects. 

As the Mayan world was declining, European 
countries were expanding their horizons. The 
English and Spanish were the first to arrive in 
Belize seeking resources for their respective 
empires. In the tropical forests, the English found 
two tree species of great interest, logwood (for a 
red dye) and mahogany. They began to harvest 
the timber and eventually imported African 


Xunantunich (“stone maiden") sits on a leveled hilltop overlooking the 
Mopan River. During the Mayan Classic period, a ceremonial center flour- 
ished here. Its tallest building, El Castillio, rises 44 yards (40 metres) into the 
air (above right). Opposite page: Butterfly Falls, Mountain Pine Ridge, Belize. 
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slaves (starting in 1720) to assist in 
their operations. Although slavery was 
abolished in 1831, the mahogany har- 
vests continued until the middle of the 
20th century. Throughout the years, 
the English and Spanish warred, but it 
wasn’t until 1862 that the region was 
officially claimed as an English colony 
and named British Honduras. Fol- 
lowing the demise of slavery, immi- 
gration began and continued through 
the period of British rule, bringing 
Africans, Carib Indians, Europeans, 
Guatemalans, Mexicans, Chinese and 
finally Mennonites to the tiny colony, 
about the size of New Jersey, U.S.A. 
The geography of their arrival, disper- 
sal and overlap (or lack thereof) with 
the local Mayas and with each other 
resulted in cultural and linguistic 
boundaries that are sometimes dif- 
fuse, sometimes remarkably sharp and 
always interesting. Fortunately for 
me, the official language is English, 
which makes exploration of any 
region of the country easy for English 
speakers like myself. 

Since it achieved independence 19 
years ago, Belize has emerged as a 
world leader in its commitment to 
conserve biological diversity. Blessed 
with outstanding natural areas and 
early settlers who were interested in 
primarily one tree species, mahogany, 
(ignoring more than 700 others), the 
environment at the time of independ- 
ence was much the same as it was 
prior to colonization. A diligent popu- 
lace (that still numbers only 235,000), 
a cooperative government and timely 
foreign support have created numer- 
ous national parks, forest reserves and 
conservation areas. Portions of all 
major ecosystems found in Belize, as 
well as important archaeological sites, 
are afforded differing levels of protec- 
tion under these designations. Collec- 
tively, the protected areas account for 
close to 40 percent of the total land 
base of the country. One of these tracts 
is the Rio Bravo Conservation and 
Management Area, a contiguous 


Wildlife (left to right): keel-billed toucan, cougar, jaguar, scarlet macaw 


262,000-acre (106,000-hectare) par- 
cel in northwest Belize. The lands are 
generally flat, but offer a glimpse of 
several distinct escarpments. Known 
for its jaguars, archeological ruins and 
birds, it’s an ideal place to look for the 
elusive keel-billed toucan-something 
that is always high on my summer 
“to do” list. 

My guide, Benjamin, backtracks to 
where I’m standing in time to see only 


the tail end of the colorful toucan as it 
disappears into the forest at the far 
edge of the clearing. I chuckle aloud 
and comment: “Clearing 3, Benjamin 
0,” for it has become the running joke 
of our early morning birdwalks that 
anything landing in the clearing is 
for my eyes only. In retaliation, he 
sprints ahead on the trail, hoping 
to spot an interesting specimen 
before I can catch up. What a 
character he is, and a talented one at 
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Eco-tourism is one of 
the fastest growing segments of the ^ fS 

travel industry. Developed in the early 
1980s, it offers all the excitement of adven- 
ture travel, hut focuses on nature-based travel 
and education. Eco-tourism has since developed 
into an approach that plans, manages and develops 
sustainable tourism products and activities. 

Options abound for the eco-traveler headed for 
Belize. With a wide array of potential destinations and 
activities supported by a wealth of lodges and tour 
operators, Belize truly is a eco-tourist’s paradise. 
Eco-activities are everywhere, from snorkeling the 
crystal clear waters of the Caribbean, to search- 
ing for exotic birds in the jungle canopy to 
participating in an archaeological dig. 


I hop in, eager to begin our trip. La 
Milpa lies about two hours to the west, 
near the Mexican and Guatemalan 
borders, and our route will take us 
through some very interesting natural 
and cultural terrain. Twenty minutes 
into our journey we reach a surreal 
vista. Bright green fields of foot-high 
com roll away like carpeting to a line 
of trees barely discernable on the dis- 
tant horizon. These are Mennonite 
farms that collectively provide the 
majority of produce required to meet 
domestic demand. The German-speak- 
ing Mennonites immigrated to Belize 
from Canada and Mexico in the 1950s 
and ‘60s to take advantage of the 
country’s available agriculture lands. 

After about an hour, we roll through 
the village of San Felipe, the largest of 
a number of small mestizo settlements 
that flank the highway as we push 
toward the Guatemalan border. This 
area could easily be mistaken for 
northern Mexico, except for the fields 
of sugar cane and wild rice. As we pick 
up speed west of town, Benjamin sud- 
denly brakes hard and pulls off the 
road. In the distance, working a sub- 
merged rice field, is a group of wading 
birds: some egrets, a couple of herons 
and in the middle, a towering white 
bird-an endangered Jabiru stork. The 
largest bird in Belize, the Jabiru stands 
five feet (1.5 metres) tall with a wing- 
span of nine feet (three metres)-an 
impressive sight with its heavy black 
bill, red collar and white plumage- 
even at 200 yards (183 metres). 

We arrive at La Milpa and are off to 
the ruin site. As Benjamin shows the 
officials a partially excavated tomb 
within a large monument, I wander off 
to explore another trail that winds 
through the ruins. The forest here at 
La Milpa is phenomenal-set atop an 
escarpment with highly varied topog- 
raphy, it is the epitome of a well-devel- 
oped highland tropical forest. Within 
minutes, I encounter two of my 
favorite forest dwellers-the first, a 
common but spectacular blue morpho 


Aerial view (above): Boat moored at the ‘Blue Hole,' Lighthouse Reef, a diver’s dream. 


that. Benjamin is the head ranger on 
the Rio Bravo, responsible for 
patrolling the roads, controlling vis- 
itor access and stopping poachers. 
He also has a great ear for birds, 
familiarity with countless tropical 
plants and their uses and a thorough 
understanding of Mayan archaeolo- 
gy. It is this last skill that will be 
called on later today, when he will 
lead a few government officials on a 
walk-through of the partially exca- 


vated La Milpa archaeological site, 
the third largest in Belize. 

My students have a busy schedule, 
which includes planting mahogany 
seedlings with the regional forester (to 
help regenerate the forest), so the tim- 
ing is perfect for me to disappear for a 
while and explore other portions of 
the Rio Bravo with Benjamin. 

The ochre-colored Land Rover 
skids to a halt inches from my feet and 
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butterfly (the color of lapis lazuli and 
the size of your hand)-the second, a 
small group of ferocious-sounding 
black howler monkeys playing in the 
canopy more than 100 feet (31 
metres) above my head. I continue on 
and soon enter a huge court set 
between two temples. It’s odd to look 
at ruins that are completely covered 
with lush rainforest vegetation. All 
you see are rough outlines of what you 
know to be underneath, but you still 
can imagine what it must have been 
like when it was inhabited. I always 
marvel at the engineering prowess 
exhibited by the Maya. 

On our return trip, we stop for gas 
in the Mennonite community of Blue 
Creek. The general store is straight 
out of the past-wood floors, high ceil- 
ing, giant counters with lots of glass 
and aisles containing everything from 
soda pop to auto parts. But the real 
novelty is the sound of conversations 
on the benches out front. I heard 
English, Spanish, Maya and German 
as people came and went-with some 
conversations sharing as many as 
three languages. 

Dropping off the escarpment and 
onto the flats, we decide there is just 
enough time for a sunset visit to 
Lamanai. On a hill overlooking the 
New River Lagoon, Lamanai is the 
country’s second largest ruin site. The 
area is fully restored, including an 
immense monument that rises above 
the forest canopy. We walk the forest 
trails throughout the myriad ruins, 
eventually arriving at the base of this 
“staircase to the sky.” We climb to the 
top and are treated to a 360-degree 
sunset draped atop the endless jungle. 
“Fitting,” Benjamin says, that this 
image will remain in my mind’s eye 
until the next visit. 

The following day, I’ve got a 
bird’s-eye view of Belize from a 10- 
seater prop plane. The northern low- 
lands grading into the Maya Moun- 
tains are to my right; the islands of the 
great barrier reef, strung like a string of 
pearls, to my left. I’m flying due south 
over the coast heading for Dangriga, 
where I’ll hop a boat for the short ride 
out to my secret getaway-a white 
sand, coconut palm-studded paradise. 
It is just one of 450 cays (pronounced 
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keys) that cap the 175-mile (283-kilo- 
metre) long reef that parallels the 
entire coastline of the country. Whe- 
ther your interest is diving, snorkeling, 
fishing or just lying on the beach, the 
cays offer world-class options. 

The plane suddenly banks hard right 
and begins to drop. Just as suddenly, it 
jerks left and I see what’s about to hap- 
pen. Below is a very improbable-look- 
ing landing strip laid inside the jungle. 
Perhaps my choice of flying to avoid 
driving the road to Dangriga wasn’t 
such a good idea. Before I get a chance 
to even think about it, we’re on the 
ground and within a stone’s throw of 
the water. I lug my bags to the boat 
and I’m off to the cay. 

Waiting to greet me on the dock is 
Martha, a stout, jovial cook at the 
small lodge on the cay. Seeing her 
reminds me of the rainy days spent in 
her kitchen last summer, joking and 
trying to improve my Creole. Martha 
always brings a smile to my face. She 
welcomes me and shows me to my 
room overlooking the Caribbean. In 
five minutes I am barefoot (as I’ll 
remain for the rest of my stay), snor- 
keling gear in hand, and headed for the 
south beach. I kick out a few hundred 
yards and swim over the reef. The 
water is in the upper 80s Fahrenheit 
(low 30s Celsius) and below me awaits 
a stunning display of coral and fish- 
angelfish, butterflyfish, squirrelfish, 
immense brain coral. Barracuda, tar- 
pon, nurse shark. I see something mov- 
ing below me, and I dive to investigate. 
It’s a massive spotted eagle ray feeding 
on the ocean bottom. It allows me to 
approach within 15 feet (5 metres), 
and I follow it around until it is almost 
too dark to see. Exiting the water, I 
curl up in the nearest hammock and 
watch the sun drop behind Victoria 
Peak, sending deep shafts of red sky- 
ward from both sides of the mountain. 

Hmmm...I think I may need to 
extend my stay... © 

• Keith Albritton is a naturalist and 
birding guide from Lac du Flambeau, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., who leads natural 
history and adventure programs for 
teens and adults throughout the west- 
ern United States and Latin America. 
Fie can be reached at birdman@ 
newnorth.net. 



Rotary in Belize 

There are four Rotary clubs in Belize 
(District 4250, which includes Belize, 
Guatemala and Honduras): the Rotary clubs 
of Belize, Corozal, Orange Walk and San 
Ignacio, Cayo. 

The Rotary Club of Belize, which was 
chartered in 1957, is the largest with 52 
members. The club focuses its efforts on proj- 
ects that provide healthcare and eliminate 
poverty through education. Says club 
Secretary Kay Menzies: "Our club also 
focuses on education through its Avenue of 
Vocational Service. We offer high school 
scholarships, and our members contribute 
their time to the Careers for Future Years 
program. In this program, speakers with vary- 
ing careers go into the schools to talk about 
what they do and what it takes to achieve 
success in their fields/ 7 

Belize ah a glance 

Capital: Belmopan 

Official language: English 

Population: 235,000 

Monetary unit: The Belize dollar is fixed 

and is the equivalent of U.S. $0.50. 

Ethnic composition: Mestizo, Creole, Mayan 
Indian, Garifuna, Caucasian, East Indian 
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Head to either of Belize's two "offi- 
cial" Web sites (www.belizenet.com or 
www.travelbelize.org) and let the 
adventure begin. You can also contact 
the Belize Tourist Board at RO. Box 
325, Belize City, Belize. 

Tour operators offer package and 
custom itineraries based on where you 
want to go and what you want to see. 
Maya Travel Services, which can help 
plan hotel stays, tours and packages, is 
located in Belize City and offers dis- 
counts to Rotarians. Contact them via 
their Web site, www.mayatravelser- 
vices.com. If you already know where 
you want to spend your time, the major- 
ity of lodges offer private trips to many 
popular destinations. A third option is to 
contract a private guide who will create 
a custom itinerary and personally guide 
your entire trip. 


Lode 


lying 

For diving, snorkeling and lounging in 
the cays, you can't go wrong visiting the 
ever-popular Ambergris Caye. The 
Iguana Reef Inn on Caye Caulker or 
Pelican Beach Resort on tiny South 
Water Caye (off Dangriga) also prom- 
ise a tranquil visit. 

For eco-tourism packages (specifi- 
cally for birding and tropical ecology), 
the northwest and west-central por- 
tions of the country are superb. Try 
Chaa Creek Cottages, Chan Chich 
Lodge, Programme for Belize's La 
Milpa and Hill Bank sites, or the Bird's 
Eye View Lodge at Crooked Tree 
Wildlife Sanctuary. 


For the mountain experience (adveiQ 
ture and eco-tourism), try the Maya 
Mountain Lodge or the Pine Ridge 
Lodge, with perhaps a stop at the San 
Ignacio Hotel (as a jumping off point 
for a side trip to Tikal National Park 
in Guatemala). 

The newly developing south offers 
combinations of all of the above in an 
even more remote setting (truly off the 
beaten path). Stay at the Jaguar Reef 
Lodge or Bob's Paradise. 

Many hotels also are Rotarian 
owned or operated, including the 
Aguada Hotel and the San Ignacio 
Hotel in San Ignacio, Cayo; the 
Sunbreeze Hotel in San Pedro; the 
Creole Crocodile, the Biltmore Plaza 
and the Baccadeer Inn in Belize City; 
Warrie Head Resort in the Cayo 
District; and the Corozal Bay Inn in 
Corozal Town. 


Trauel To Belize 

Most flights to Belize leave from 
Miami, Florida, U.S.A. Ail forms of 
transportation (ground, air) for domes- 
tic travel are available from Belize City. 
All visitors must have a valid passport; 
no visa is required for American, 
Canadian or European citizens. No 
immunizations are required, although 
anti-malaria pills are recommended for 
rainforest visitors. 

The dry season, which also is cooler, 
runs from February to May. More eco- 
nomical rates are offered during the 
humid, rainy season, June through 
August. American currency is accepted 
everywhere. Dress is casual. 
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RpBinson Crusoe would 

HAVE BEEn JEALOUS. The thought 

occurred to me soon after we arrived at the cove and bid 
good-bye to the fisherman who had delivered us there. 
Sitting at the edge of the sheltered lagoon in the shade of a 
palm tree, feet submerged in a clear tidal pool, I was con- 
vinced that no place on earth-not even a fictional one-could 
be more lush, more scenic, more romantic than this. 

Of course, Crusoe had his own tropical paradise, which 
Daniel Defoe described as something like ours. But was the 
sand this soft, and did the sea breeze smell this sweet? Did 
the rainforest flowers tumble down from the mountains 
behind him, and was the coral garden this vivid, this alive 
with fish? And not to rub it in, but wasn’t he all alone (at 
least until Friday showed up)? 

I did envy Crusoe in one respect. His desert-island stay 
was open-ended (not that he wanted it that way). We, on 
the other hand, had arranged for Brother P., a spiky- 
haired fisherman, to come back 
and pick us up in a few hours. 
And now we were half hoping 
he’d forget about us. 

That morning, my fiance, 
Cathy, and I had thrown a picnic 
lunch together, grabbed snorkel 
masks and fins, and jumped into 
Brother P.’s eponymously named 
boat, a high-bowed pirogue. 
Brother P. (short for Pierre) usu- 
ally fishes for tuna and kingfish 
in the early mornings, then 
spends the rest of the day “limin’ 
and blaggin’” at the beach in 
Charlotteville. When we asked 
him if he wanted to make a few 
bucks taking us around to unin- 
habited coves, he broke into a 
relaxed smile, highlighted by a 
gold tooth. “Yeah, mon!” 

We motored away from 
Charlotteville’s harbor in search 
of paradise-and at the second 
stop, we knew immediately that 
we no longer needed Brother P.’s 
services, except for a return trip. 
Never mind that he said there 
were dozens of other bays near- 
by, each equally beautiful and 
devoid of footprints in the sand. This was the place. 

That’s the way it goes on Tobago. Hypnotically scenic 
and lush, the island tends to gobble ambition. There are 
reefs to dive and rainforests to explore, but the visitor is 
constantly tempted to scale back plans, to linger and loll. 
An all-day hike might not get past the second breathtaking 
vista; a quick breakfast can last until dinnertime. 

Which is no problem. You’re on vacation. 

Time is not of the essence for Cathy, the author's fianc£, 
relaxing at Tyrrel's Bay (right). 
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The low-key sister of frenetic Trinidad, Tobago has the 
air of an away-from-it-all outpost, tucked into the south- 
east corner of the Caribbean. In the village of 
Charlotteville, drinks don’t come with umbrellas, and 
money won’t buy a smile-when you get one, you can be 
sure it’s genuine. Brother P. and his buddies while away the 
afternoon while pelicans and seagulls take up perches on 
their shallow-anchored boats. Along the beach, open-air 
restaurants cook up the catch of the day-fried snapper, 
grouper shish-kebab, lobster or crab callaloo soup-and 
above the water, Charlotteville’s houses cling to the side of 
a steep hill, Mediterranean style. 

The names of Tobago’s big bays-Man of War Bay, 
Bloody Bay, Prince’s Bay-call to mind a time of tail-ship 
battles with European empires at stake. (Tobago changed 
hands some 30 times in 200 years.) But the small, unin- 
habited bays-Hermitage Bay, Waterfall Bay, Lover’s 
Bay-are bastions of refuge, isolated and protected from the 
rolling seas. 

At our first stop, Lover’s Bay, about 20 minutes by 
boat from Charlotteville, we came across a family from 
Trinidad. The younger children splashed around while 
an older son fished with snorkel and spear gun. Their 
parents collected some of the 
multi-colored sand-made up of 
grains of red, green and white- 
for their aquarium. 

Leaving the family to them- 
selves, we motored slowly along 
the coast. Brother P. threw a line in 
the water, and within two minutes 
he pulled out a bonito, a particu- 
larly tasty fish. “That’s why people 
look so relaxed on Tobago,” he 
said. “If you get depressed, it’s 
only for a minute, ’cause you 
know something will come along 
soon to cheer you up.” 

We found our cove tucked 
behind a small, rocky island veiled 
in green foliage. Donning the 
masks and fins, we jumped over 
the side and made our way toward 
the shore, just 100 feet (about 30 
metres) away. The trip took more 
than an hour. 

Of the many Caribbean islands 
noted for outstanding snorkeling 
and scuba diving, Tobago surpris- 
es even seasoned divers with the diversity of its marine life. 
The island’s bays and tidal pools are clear year round, mak- 
ing shallow-water diving and snorkeling especially attrac- 
tive. All around us, beautiful angelfish, zebrafish, and par- 
rotfish swam gracefully by, inches away, in a rainbow of 
stupendously vivid colors. A school of nearly transparent 
reef squid pulsed by, catching the light with lavender and 
purple peacock-feather shades around their eyes. Amid a 
fairyland of huge brain corals, we swam through unending 
lines of silvery-black minnows, swimming in a synchro- 
nized, poetic rhythm. 
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The diversity of Tobago’s marine environment is due in 
large part to the mingling of the Guyana Current with the 
outflow of the Orinoco River, which drains much of north- 
ern South America. The warm, nutrient-rich waters are ide- 
ally suited to sustain a wide variety of marine life. 

But Tobago’s natural wonders don’t end at the water’s 
edge. The island is home to 210 bird species, 123 types of 
butterflies and oddities like the fish-eating bat and the 
jumping wahbine, a freshwater fish that can go overland in 
search of new water. In fact, Tobago was the stage for what 
Scientific American called “Act I of the world environmen- 
tal movement” when the Western Hemisphere’s first forest 
reserve was declared on 13 April 1776, under British rule. 

Although subsequent acts weren’t nearly as dramatic 
(endangered species are still hunted legally), Tobago’s 
11,000-acre (about 4,400-hectare) Main Ridge forest 
reserve is a spectacular gallery of fiddlewood, cabbage 
palms and massive stands of bamboo. Giant philodendrons 
stand next to six-foot (almost two-metre) tree ferns, living 
fossils unchanged for 200 million years. 

Unlike most Caribbean islands, Tobago did not arise 
from the oceans; about 11,000 years ago, it broke away 
from what is now Venezuela and moved east. Both main- 
land and island life crowded onto the small island, resulting 
in a range of species out of proportion to the size of the land 
mass. New species (especially insects) are still being discov- 
ered in Tobago’s lower montane rainforests. 

One day we hiked the reserve’s main trail with naturalist 
David Rooks, who showed us the manicou (opossum) crab, 
which carries its young in a belly pouch. Overhead, noisy 
orange-winged parrots squawked and dragonflies swooped, 
while Rooks called our attention to the rare white-tailed 
sabre-winged hummingbird, once thought to be extinct, but 
now making a comeback. 

Next, we hopped a boat out to Little Tobago Island, a 
250-acre (about 100-hectare) bird sanctuary off Tyrrel’s 
Bay. The island’s dry, windswept terrain supports breeding 
colonies of pelicans, brown noddies, brown boobies and 
red-billed tropic birds, and its ridges are crisscrossed with 
hiking trails offering fabulous views of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Defoe reportedly selected Tobago as the paradisiacal 
island on which to strand Robinson Crusoe, although the 
writer probably never visited Tobago, and the novel is, in 
fact, based on the true story of a sailor in the South Pacific. 
Still, sitting in our cove, waiting for the overdue Brother P. 
to arrive, it was easy to see why Defoe chose to set his mas- 
terpiece here. As we watched the sun slide toward the hori- 
zon, we contemplated what would happen if the 
boat never came back for us. Would we build a lean- 
to and a fire, and climb a tree for coconuts? Would 
we cut a spear and catch fish for dinner and... 

We heard the motor first, then caught sight of 
Brother P.’s pirogue rounding the rocky islet, its bow 
silhouetted against the sun, rising on a wave and lift- 
ing us gently out of our desert-island fantasy. © 

• Tom dynes is a New York-based free-lance 
writer who covers travel, culture and personalities 
for National Geographic Adventure, Outside, 

The Washington Post and other publications. He 
previously wrote “World Party,” which appeared 
in the June 2000 issue of The Rotarian. 
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If you go to Tobago... 


With its tranquil coves and beaches, great food and easygoing tra- 
ditions, Tobago is one of the Caribbean's best bets for a scenic adven- 
ture. It's also among the least expensive English-speaking islands in 
the Caribbean. A week of hiking, scuba diving, snorkeling and explor- 
ing the coast costs about U.S. $1,500 (per couple) including lodging, 
car rental, food, and activities. 

Getting around: Car rentals start at around $300 per week. You 
can also rent a kayak or negotiate with a fisherman (we paid 
about $50 per day) to explore remote bays, offshore islands and 
other attractions. 

Tour guides: To explore Tobago's interior, a knowledgeable, enter- 
taining and environmentally sensitive guide comes in handy. Both 
David Rooks (868/639-4276; rookstobago@trinidad.net) and 
Renson Jack (868/660-5175) fit the bill for $35 to $65 a day-but 
don't expect to cover a lot of ground quickly with these two (or any- 
one else on Tobago). 

Where to stay: Set in a private bay near Speyside, the Blue Waters 
Inn has 38 rooms, each facing the water, plus tennis courts, sail 
boards, kayaks and an on-site dive shop (868/660-4077; www.blue- 
watersinn.com). Near Plymouth, the Arnos Vale Hotel offers many of 
the same facilities, in the midst of a 400-acre (about 162-hectare) 
bird sanctuary (868/639-2881; www.arnosvalehotel.com). Thatch- 
roofed Kariwak Village offers massage, yoga, tai chi and meditation 
amid its flower-filled grounds (868/639-8442; www.kariwak.co.tt). 

Information: Contact the Trinidad and Tobago Tourist Board at 
868/623-6022, or visit their Web site at www.visittnt.com. 

Rotary in Tobago: The Rotary Club of Tobago can be reached at 
npaltd@trinidad.net. 

Quiet roads meander past Tobago's shores (above); just 
another sunset at Pirates Bay (below). 
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The Caribbean, naturally 
Best known for their resorts, 
the islands of the Caribbean 
also offer a bounty of spectacu- 
lar flora and fauna. 


Dominica 

Not to be confused with the 
much larger Dominican 
Republic, the ruggedly beautiful 
island of Dominica is located in 
the Lesser Antilles, between the 
two French islands of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. A 
mountainous land of rain 
forests, hot- and cold-running 
waterfalls, volcanic cones and 
some 365 rivers, Dominica has 
developed a cult following 
among eco-tourists. There are 
few resorts and little nightlife, 
but Dominica offers family- 
owned inns and countless oppor- 
tunities to enjoy the island's 
pristine, rugged landscape. And 
although few of the island's 
beaches are of the white-sand 
variety, the scuba diving and 
snorkeling are very good, and 
inland rivers offer excellent 
swimming. 


Dominican Republic 
With a continent's worth of 
adventures crammed into a 
medium-sized island (shared 
with Haiti), the Dominican 
Republic offers options for just 
about any vacationer, whether 
you're "canyoning" a river 
gorge, crawling through an 
unexplored cave-or just lying on 
the beach. You can spend days 
sailboarding, surfing, mountain 
climbing or caving. At night, the 
clubs and restaurants of coastal 
towns are filled with locals and 
visitors from Europe and 
North America. 


Grenada 

To many Americans, Grenada 
is best known as the site of a 
1983 invasion by U.S. troops. 
But the island's rich history and 
vibrant cultural life are comple- 
mented by its physical charms. 
One of the lushest islands in the 
Caribbean, Grenada began pro- 
tecting its natural resources 
well before the concept of "eco- 
tourism" was invented. To best 
experience the island's stunning 
beauty, plan a full-day hike 
through the Grand Etang 
National Park, in the rain forest 
that straddles the mountainous 
backbone of the island. 


Guadeloupe 
When French oceanographer 
Jacques Cousteau came to 
Guadeloupe in 1955, he discov- 
ered "one of the best dive sites 
in the world" off Pigeon Island. 
Cousteau's enthusiasm was con- 
tagious, and the French govern- 
ment soon protected the waters 
and marine life surrounding the 
island by declaring them part of 
the Cousteau Underwater 
Reserve. Since all fishing was 
banned in 1992, marine life has 
exploded. At Pigeon Island and 
elsewhere, you'll find whimsical 
underwater gardens, with huge 
corals and fish of every conceiv- 
able color and shape. The 
islands themselves are actually 
the tops of two volcanic cones, 
and dozens of hot volcanic 
springs around the islands send 
up crystal bubbles and create a 
warm environment with excel- 
lent visibility-even at 100 feet 
(about 30 metres) or more 
below the surface. 


Puerto Rico 
Puerto Rico's Caribbean 
National Forest Is the smallest 
and wettest forest In the U.S. 
National Forest System, and the 
only tropical rain forest. It's 
popularly called El Yunque, 
after the Indian spirit Yuquiyu, 
who protected the island's origi- 
nal inhabitants, the Taino 
Indians. Only an hour's drive 
from San Juan, El Yunque has 
some of the Caribbean's lushest 
terrain, including the virgin 
dwarf forest at the top of El 
Toro, El Yunque's highest moun- 
tain at 3,532 feet (1,080 
metres). Besides El Yunque, 
Puerto Rico has 14 forest 
reserves. For hiking, the best 
are Cerro de Punta, the Toro 
Negro Reserve (which sur- 
rounds Puerto Rico's highest 
peak), and the Guanica Reserve 
(a bird-watchers' paradise on 
the south coast). 










Editor’s note: This article provides an early "get acquainted" look at San Antonio, Texas, U.S.A., host city for the 2001 R.I. 
Convention, to be held 24-27 June. In the coming months, we'll explore in greater detail the many attractions that this unique 
North American city and the great state of Texas have to offer visitors. 



Fo r xn.«ai\y 

|>I«i the world over, 
the mere mention of Texas, 
U.S.A., evokes romantic images 
of America’s quasi-mythical 
Wild West, a land of distant 
horizons and big skies, of vast 
cattle ranches worked by six- 
gun toting, lasso-throwing, 
bronco-busting cowboys. 

And if Texas is at the heart 
of the Wild West mystique, 
one could make a strong 
argument-with apologies to 
the huge urban centers of 
Houston and Dallas-that the 
city of San Antonio, in turn, is 
the true heart of the Lone Star 
State. The old song, “Deep in 
the Heart of Texas,” easily 
could have been penned as a 
tribute to this city of barely 
one million, nestled along the 
winding banks of the San 
Antonio River just a few 
miles downstream from its 
spring-fed headwaters. 

To many, San Antonio 
embodies the history, culture, 
traditions and values that 
define Texas. It’s an accom- 
plishment largely due to geog- 
raphy. Located in south-central 
Texas about a two-hour drive 
from both the Mexican border 
and the Gulf of Mexico, the 
city has been positioned since 
its founding to be a nexus 
for many of the human events 
that shaped not only the state, 
but Mexico and the United 
States as well. 


Indeed, 
few cities in 
North America strike 
such a pleasant balance 
between the past and the 
present. San Antonio does not 
relegate its history to stuffy 
museums or sterile monuments 
(though there are plenty of 
quality museums and impres- 
sive monuments to go around). 

Instead, local history and 
heritage provide the backdrop 
for contemporary life, making 
it possible, for example, to 
attend Sunday mass at a 300- 
year-old Catholic mission or to 
stay overnight in the 140-year- 
old hotel where future-U.S. 
president Theodore Roosevelt 
recruited his famous “Rough 
Riders” for the Spanish- 
American War. Even the popu- 
lar River Walk, a busy pedes- 
trian thoroughfare that follows 
the banks of the San Antonio 
River through the center of the 
city, dates back to the Great 
Depression era, contradicting 
many visitors’ assumptions 
that it’s a recent stab at down- 
town development. 

Throughout the city, 
vestiges of 18th-century 
Spanish colonial design and 
architecture-such as the 
San Fernando Cathedral and 
the Spanish Governor’s Palace- 
coexist harmoniously with 


modern, state-of-the-art 
structures like the Henry B. 
Gonzalez Convention Center 
(the R.I. Convention venue), 
and the Alamodome (where 
plenary sessions will be held). 

It quickly becomes apparent 
that in order to truly appreci- 
ate modern San Antonio, it’s 
necessary to know something 
of its colorful past. 

Established in 1718 as a 
military post to support the 
Roman Catholic missions in 
East Texas, San Antonio repre- 
sented the northernmost pres- 
ence of Spanish rule in Mexico. 
As the influence of Spain and 
the Church declined, and as 
more and more English-speak- 
ing settlers arrived from the 
United States, the seeds were 
planted for the bi-culturalism 
that continues to characterize 
the city today. 

The area was the site of 
important battles during both 
Mexico’s fight for independ- 
ence from Spain in the 1820s 
and Texas’ revolt against 
Mexico a decade later-but 
more about that soon. 

Texas became a state in 
1845, just 15 years before the 
nation was plunged into an 
internal war over the questions 


of slavery and 
states’ rights. While most of 
the major battles of the U.S. 
Civil War were fought east of 
the Mississippi River, San 
Antonio functioned as a com- 
mercial link between Mexico 
and the Confederacy (which 
included Texas), helping to 
circumvent the Union’s naval 
blockade of Southern ports. 

Also in the late 1800s, as 
the cowboy culture and accom- 
panying mythology developed 
on the ranches of the rolling 
Texas Hill Country that be- 
gins just north of the city, San 
Antonio became a prototype 
of the bustling Wild West 
“cow town”-a raucous place 
where cattle drives were organ- 
ized and wranglers gathered 
to find work-and to unwind 
when the work was done. 

The Hill Country remains 
a popular tourist destination, 
offering a variety of outdoor 
attractions, including working 
“dude ranches,” where visitors 
can get a real taste of life on 
the range. One such ranch 
will host a Texas-style barbe- 
cue and rodeo for Rotarians 
during the Convention as 
a special, ticketed event 
arranged by the Host 
Organization Committee. 
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San Jose Mission (above); Mariachi 
Mass at San Jose Mission (right); 
River Walk at night (below) 


In more recent decades-and 
appropriate given its founding 
purpose-San Antonio evolved 
into a major military hub, and 
by the 1960s its five major 
bases formed the nation’s 
largest military complex out- 
side the Washington, D.C., 
area. The oldest and most 
famous base is Fort Sam 
Houston, just north of 
the city, where many U.S. 
military leaders, including 
Gen. John J. Pershing and 
future president Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower were stationed. 

But more than anything 
else, it was San Antonio’s 
pivotal role in the Texas 
Revolution that secured its 
place in history-and in the 
hearts and minds of Texans 
from that point on. Of 
course, most people with even 
a cursory knowledge of U.S. 
history know the story of the 
Alamo, the old San Antonio 
mission where, in March 
1836, a small band of Texans 
fought to the last man to delay 
the advance of the Mexican 
army. The following month, 
the Texas militia defeated the 


Mexican army, forcing Gen. 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna 
to recognize the Republic 
of Texas. The battle cry, 
“Remember the Alamo!” 
became part and parcel of the 
Texas experience. The battle 
also provided grist for several 
big-budget Hollywood epics 
that have made the Alamo 
virtually impossible for 
anyone to forget. 

And speaking of movies 
(and in keeping with the city’s 
contemporary embrace of its 
past) it’s now possible to 
view a 50-minute, historically 
accurate depiction of the 
Battle of the Alamo on 
a huge IMAX screen at the 
ultra-modern Rivercenter 
Mall, then walk five minutes 
across the Alamo Plaza for 
a close look at the nearly 
300-year-old mission itself. 

Today, the Alamo is main- 
tained as a public shrine and 
museum by the Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas. It’s the 
top tourist draw in Texas, 
attracting 2.5 million visitors 
a year from all over the world. 


Located in the middle of 
downtown (which can be a bit 
jarring to visitors whose image 
of the Alamo is shaped by 
the movies), the mission 
also is just steps away from 
the state’s second biggest 
attraction, the River Walk. 

Situated 20 feet (about six 
metres) below street level, the 
Paseo del Rio, as it’s known in 
Spanish, provides a cool, green 
respite from the often intense 
summer heat. Thousands of 
visitors a day are lured by the 
many shops, restaurants, cafes 
and bistros that line the walk- 
way. When feet tire, small, 
flat-bottomed “barges” are 
available to ply passengers 
up and down the narrow 
river, the crafts’ colorful pilots 
recounting the history of the 
waterway (with the occasional 
embellishment added for 
dramatic effect). 

While not technically a 
“border town,” San Antonio 
strongly celebrates the Spanish 
heritage that Texas shares with 
Mexico. Fully 55 percent of 
the city’s population are of 
Hispanic origin, while about 


36 percent are Anglos. Spanish 
is spoken throughout the com- 
munity, and many people are 
fluently bilingual. 

For many visitors, the first 
signs of the deeply-rooted 
Spanish and Hispanic presence 
are the spicy aromas wafting 
from the city’s many splendid 
Mexican and Tex-Mex restau- 
rants-and family kitchen 
windows, for that matter-and 




the distinct sounds of mariachi 
and conjunto music emanating 
from jukeboxes and car radios. 

This heritage is formally 
recognized in La Villita, or 
Little Village, a restoration of 
the original Mexican settlement 
that developed along the river 
in the shadow of the Mission 
San Antonio de Valero , as the 
Alamo was originally known. 
Now a National Historic 
District, La Villita is home to 
a thriving community of artists 


and artisans from throughout 
Latin America. The village is 
also the site of the popular 
annual cultural festival, Night 
in Old San Antonio, held in 


April (and which will be 
recreated as a ticketed event 
during the Convention). 

Downtown’s Market Square 
is another contemporary 
expression of San Antonio’s 
Mexican-American tradition. 
It’s a two-square-block, indoor- 
outdoor shopping district pat- 
terned after a typical Mexican 
market. The site itself has 
housed a market since 1840. 
El Mercado, as the square’s 
main indoor market is called, 
features 35 specialty shops 
offering locally made arts and 
crafts, clothing, jewelry, leather 
goods, foodstuffs and Mexican 
and Latin American imports 
of all kinds. The market is 
surrounded by more shops 
| and several top-notch 
s Mexican restaurants, whose 
i open-air patios and strolling 
% mariachi bands enhance the 
cultural experience. 

But perhaps the most 
impressive and somber legacy 
of the area’s Spanish heritage 
are the four 18th century 
Catholic missions that make 



up the San Antonio Missions 
National Historic Park just 
south of the city. This linear; 
six-mile (9.7-kilometre) park 
allows visitors to, almost liter- 
ally, take a step back in time 
to the days when Franciscan 
priests sought to convert the 
local Native Americans to 
Catholicism as the first step 
toward assimilation into 
Spanish society. 

The missions -Concepcion, 
San Jose, San Juan and 
Espada-m spaced a mile or 
so apart along the San Antonio 
River, representing the 
Church’s effort to reach poten- 
tial converts progressively 
farther from the city. The four 
were built between 1720 and 
1731, making them slightly 
younger than the Alamo, 
which was the first mission 
built along the river. The 
Alamo is not part of the 
missions park. 

Each of the four park 
missions has been faithfully 
restored and maintained, 
with original construction 
and materials preserved 
whenever possible. 


Most amazingly, unlike 
the Alamo, each of the four 
remains an active parish 
church, perhaps the ultimate 
expression of the concept of 
“living history.” Tourists 
occasionally must wait for a 
wedding ceremony or baptism 
to conclude before entering 
a sanctuary, but visitors are 
more than welcome to join 
parishioners for regular 
services. Mission San Jose’s 
Sunday noon mariachi mass 
is extremely popular. 

Strolling the peaceful 
mission grounds on an early 
summer morning, serenaded 
by songbirds and the rustling 
of leaves in the breeze, it’s easy 
for a visitor to feel like a true 
time-traveler. And that’s just 
the feeling that thoroughly 
modern San Antonio-with its 
healthy pride in its unique 
past-wants to instill. 

• Wayne Hearn is deputy 
editor of The Rotarian. 



► San Antonio Convention 
and Visitors Bureau; P.0. Box « 
2277, San Antonio, TX 78298 
^ U.S.A.; tel: 800/447-3372; over- 
Vseas tel: 210/207-6700; Web 
\ site: www.sanantoniocvb.com 


> 2001 R.I. Convention Host Jfc 
Organization Committee (HOC) 

The HOC maintains a comprehensive 
Web site (www.ri2001.org) with 
information about the Convention, 
including a complete schedule, registra- 
t tion forms, details on special events and 
links to a variety of useful sites for visi- 
tors. The HOC site also can be reached via 
the R.I. Web site (www.rotary.org), which 
too offers the Convention schedule and 
registration information. 
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VOCATIONAL SERVICE 

Working it out bv Jini Leeds Clare 


W hen Andy Ballestra became 
Vocational Service director for 
the Rotary Club of Naperville, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in June 1998, he 
believed that it was important for the 
club to have a meaningful project that 
involved Rotarians with students in 
the local schools. “I thought back on 
my college days when I first studied to 
be an engineer. I changed majors sev- 
eral times-from industrial to mech- 
anical and finally to civil engineer- 
ing-based on a variety of jobs I was 
exposed to in my edu- 
cation,” he says. “So, I 
thought it would be 
good to establish a pro- 
gram that would give 
kids a dose of reality 
while they were in high 
school. I thought the 
club should ask people 
in the business and pro- 
fessional communities 
to go into the class- 
room and give students 
a solid idea of what to 
expect in the real world 
of work.” 

At about that time, 

Andy received a call 
from Mary Ann Bobo- 
sky, Vocational Service 
director of the Rotary 
Club of Naperville Sun- 
rise and director of 
planning and communi- 
ty relations for Naper- 
ville Community Unit School District 
203. One of Mary Ann’s responsibili- 
ties at the school district is to develop 
and oversee more than 240 business/ 
education partnerships within the 
community. The two Rotarians decid- 
ed to join forces and take Andy’s idea 
to the Naperville Area Chamber of 
Commerce Education Committee and 


A Vocational Service 
project gives teens 
insight into the 
real world of work. 

the DuPage County Education to 
Careers organization. 

Both groups were excited about the 
project, which led Andy and Mary 
Ann to form the Career Insights 


Team. “We decided to go far beyond 
the once-a-year ‘Career Day,’” says 
Andy. “Instead, we developed a pro- 
gram that would start out with 
presentations in the classroom and 
also offer mentoring, on-site visits, 
job shadowing and internships. We 
wanted a Vocational Service proj- 
ect that would create ongoing rela- 


tionships between the students and 
business people who would volun- 
teer to participate.” 

The Career Insights team also 
ensured that the Naperville com- 
munity’s other school district, 
Indian Prairie School District 204, 
was included. 

Jennie Gates, vice president of 
program services for the Naperville 
Area Chamber of Commerce, is a 
big supporter. “Through the Career 
Insights Program, we feel that we 
are taking a part in 
developing the work 
force of the future. 
These young people 
will be leaders in 
the community some 
day, and we want to 
help them develop 
the skills they need 
to succeed.” 

Rotarians Ballestra 
and Bobosky met with 
high school principals 
and career counselors 
from all four of 
the community’s high 
schools and brought 
them into the program 
as key members of the 
team. “The career 
counselors are really 
our connecting force,” 
says Andy. “They 
make the program 
work by tracking 
down the teachers and stirring up 
interest.” During the 1999-2000 
school year, the first year of the pro- 
gram, 25 Rotarians and chamber 
members made presentations in vari- 
ous classrooms, reaching more than 
850 students, notes Mary Ann. 

“It was an excellent year,” says 
Joan Dollinger, vocational coordinator 



Tim Rohlwing, partner in a graphics company, works with Bryan 
Dern to develop a Web site for a client. After completing his intern- 
ship through the Career Insights Program, Dern was offered a full- 
time job at the company when he graduated from high school. 
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at Waubonsie Valley 
High School. “The 
students are recep- 
tive, and it is impor- 
tant for them to hear this information 
from someone other than their teach- 
ers. The business leaders share stories 
that are relevant and current.” 
Dollinger lists some of the businesses 
and professions represented: assisted 
living, horticulture, finance, building 
remodeling, human resources, law, 
restaurants and military. “One student 
worked as an intern at a local graphics 
company after school, and received 
academic credit for it,” she adds. 

Linda Arneth, career center assistant 
at Naperville Central High School, has 
had the same positive experience with 
the program. “We had 15 guest speak- 
ers from the Rotary clubs and 
Chamber of Commerce who wanted 
to give back to the community,” she 
says. “Rotarian Art Davis, the owner 
of Davis Automotive, talked with a 
shop class, and described how he got 
into the automotive business. Another 
Rotarian, Frank Allston, a retired rear 
admiral and book author, spoke to the 
students about life in the military. 

“Not only do the business leaders 
speak to the students, they give us 
their names and phone numbers to 
share with interested students. 
Several Rotarians have offered to 
mentor students and to provide on- 
site visits and job-shadowing oppor- 
tunities at their offices,” she adds. 

Ryann Hubbard, a senior at Naper- 
ville North High School, participated 
in the Career Insights Program in her 
introductory business-law class. 
Shawn Collins, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Naperville Sunrise 
and principal at the Collins Law 
Firm, P.C., was a frequent visitor to 
the class. Hubbard believes the 



Ryann Hubbard presents appellate court- 
room arguments during a mock trial held 
in her high school business-law class- 
room. The trial was part of a program 
developed by the school district and 
Rotarian Shawn Collins, an attorney. 

experience added an important 
dimension to the classroom work. 
“Mr. Collins came in about three 
times a week and ran the class. He 
would apply what we were doing 
in class to what was happening in 
the news. So we talked about the 
Elian Gonzalez case and the 
Microsoft case. He’d also open up 
the class for discussion and ask us 
if there were legal questions that 
were of interest to us.” 

The semester ended with a final 
project in which students acted as 
attorneys in a mock trial. Rotarian 
Collins acted as the appellate court 
judge and challenged students 
throughout their arguments. 

“This program really helps us 
apply what we do in the classroom to 
our daily life,” says Hubbard. “Rotar- 
ian Collins taught us about aspects 
of law other than what you see on 
TV. He taught us about insurance 
law, corporate law and probate law. 
And he talked to us about being an 
ethical attorney, and about putting 
family first and taking time to be 
with your children.” 

As the Career Insights Team eval- 
uates the first year of the program, 
Mary Ann is enthusiastic about the 
effort. “Andy Ballestra has already 
spoken to many Rotary clubs in the 
area about the program, and sever- 
al have expressed interest in setting 
up their own versions,” she says 


proudly. “Research 
tells us our young 
people will be chang- 
ing jobs seven times 
in their careers. Recognizing our 
mobile society and all the chal- 
lenges coming into our businesses, 
this program gives students realis- 
tic ideas about what they can expect 
of a career.” 

The Career Insights Program also 
gives Rotarians an opportunity 
to interact with youth, she notes. 
“And it provides a chance to get 
Rotarians into the schools. Many 
haven’t been in our public schools 
for years, and education is so dif- 
ferent now. The future of public 
education, in my opinion, will 
depend on the support of our com- 
munities and community leaders.” 

Dr. Donald Weber, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Naperville and 
superintendent of schools for Naper- 
ville Community Unit School District 
203, is a strong supporter of the 
Career Insights Program. “As a 
Rotarian and school superintend- 
ent, I believe it is critical for mem- 
bers of the business community to 
be identified with the schools,” he 
says. “The Career Insights Program 
enables business leaders to provide 
insightful information about careers 
and job opportunities as students 
prepare for life’s journey.” O 

For more information about the 
Career Insights Program, contact 
Mary Ann Bobosky, Naperville Com- 
munity Unit School District 203, 203 
W. Hillside Road, Naperville, IL 
60540-6589; tel.:630/420-681S; 
e-mail: mbobosky@ncusd203.org. 

• jini Leeds Clare is president 
and CEO of Clare Communications 
in Naperville, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Rotary newsline 


President’s schedule 

President Frank J. Devlyn begins the 
month in Whippany, New Jersey, 
U.S.A., attending the New Jersey State 
Vocational Assembly on 4 October. He 
attends three consecutive Rotary 
Institutes in Recife, Brazil (Zones 19- 
A and 20), on 8-9 October; Tampa, 
Florida, U.S.A. (Zones 33 and 34), on 

11-12 October; and Lucerne, Swit- 
zerland (Zones 10-B and 16), on 13- 
15 October. 

President Frank will be in Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia, on 18-21 
October for the Paralympic Games. He 
returns to Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A., 
for a President’s Advisory Committee 
meeting on 26-27 October, followed 
by the Joint Meeting of the Rotary 
Foundation Trustees and the R.I. 
Board of Directors and a meeting of 
the Joint Committee on 28 October. 
He attends the Executive Committee 
meeting on 30 October, followed by 
the Board of Directors meeting that 
begins 31 October, both in Evanston. 

New Rotary nation 

The Rotary world has expanded to 
163 countries, following the August 
admission of the Rotary Club of 
Monrovia in the West African nation 
of Liberia. 

RYLA deadline extended 

The deadline for youth and coun- 
selor applications to the first Inter- 
national Rotary Youth Leadership 
Award (RYLA) Convention in San 
Antonio, Texas, U.S.A., has been 
extended to 15 October. 

Scheduled for 21-23 June 2001, just 
before the 2001 R.I. Convention, the 
RYLA meeting will bring together 200 
youth ages 18-30 who have been out- 
standing participants at district RYLA 
events worldwide. 

Application forms and more details 
about the convention are available on 
the R.I. Web site (www.rotary.org), by 
clicking on the RYLA entry on the 
pull-down menu in the Programs sec- 
tion. Interested parties also may phone 
Emily Locker at 847/866-3423; fax: 
847/866-6116; or e-mail: lockere@ 
rotaryintl.org. 



October is Vocational Service Month. 
Above, Turkish Rotarians support a 
fabric-weaving program in Istanbul 


Convention speeches in print 

The print version of “Convention 
Speeches and Presentations from the 
2000 R.I. Convention in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina," is now available in English 
only from R.I. World Headquarters. 
The book is available free of charge 
from the Publications Department at 
847/866-3409; fax: 847/866-9732. 

The convention speeches also are 
available for downloading from the 
Meetings section of the Rotary Web 
site (www.rotary.org). 

Register now for Miami 

Rotarians planning to attend the 
2000 North American Presidential 
Conference, set for 9-11 November in 
Miami, Florida, U.S.A., must return 
their completed registration forms by 
30 October. 

The registration fee is U.S. $195, 
which includes all program events, 
two lunches and coffee breaks. 
Tickets for the conference banquet are 
sold separately at U.S. $40 each. 
Rooms have been reserved at the 
Hyatt Regency Miami, the conference 
venue, at a special rate of U.S. 
$157.50 per night. 

Housing forms should be faxed 
directly to the hotel by 9 October. 
Housing and registration forms are 
available from the Program Develop- 
ment Area of the R.I. International 
Meetings Department (tel.: 847/424- 
5202; fax: 847/328-9239; e-mail: 
davism@rotaryintl.org.) They can also 
be obtained through the Download 
Center of the Rotary Web site, 
www.rotary.org; or via the R.I. Fax- 
back service: 800/510-8726 (English). 


Rotary at a glance 

Rotarians: 1,180,550; Clubs: 29,626; 

Districts: 530; Countries: 163.” 
Rotaract: Clubs: 6,812; Members: 
150,000; Countries: 146. 

Interact: Clubs: 7,172; Members: 
164,956; Countries: 108. 

Rotary Community Corps: 3,586; 
Countries: 56. 

• REPRESENTS OFFICIAL CLUB MEMBERSHIP FIGURES FROM 
SEMIANNUAL REPORTS FOR THE PERIOD 1 JULY-31 DECEMBER 
1999. PLUS REPORTS OF NEW CLUBS AND NEW MEMBERS FROM 
THE PERIOD 1 JANUARY-30 JUNE 2000. 

Meetings in October 

3- 6 October-Audit and Operations 

Review Committee, Evanston, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 

4- 6 October-Investment Advisory 

Group, Evanston. 

8-10 October-Rotary Institute 
(Zones 19-A and 20), Recife, 
Brazil. 

11- 12 October-Ad Hoc Committee 

for the Development of Rotary 
in Islamic Countries, Lucerne, 
Switzerland. 

12- 15 October-Rotary Institute 

(Zones 33 and 34), Tampa, 
Florida, U.S.A. 

13- 15 October-Rotary Institute 

(Zones 10-B and 16), Lucerne. 
13-15 October-RYLA Committee, 
San Antonio, Texas, U.S.A. 
16-17 October-Permanent Fund 

Leadership Team, Evanston. 
16-18 October-International Polio- 
Plus Committee, Evanston. 

18- 19 October-Committee to Review 

Grants Procedures, Evanston. 

19- 20 October-Finance Committee, 

Evanston. 

21-27 October-Trustees Meeting. 

28 October-Joint Meeting of 
Directors and Trustees/Joint 
Committee, Evanston. 

31 October-Directors Meeting be- 
gins, Evanston. 

Future conventions of R.I. 

San Antonio, Texas, U.S.A., 24-27 
June 2001. 

Barcelona, Spain, 23-26 June 2002. 
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Jobs for the disabled-A new opportunity for Vocational Service to 
Create Awareness and Take Action 



A message 
from 
President 
Frank 


77 ROM its EARLY years. Rotary has been a leader in pro- 
dr 1 moting Vocational Service and maintaining high ethical 
standards in business. To commemorate Vocational Service 
Month in October, I encourage every Rotarian to provide 
job opportunities for the disadvantaged and the disabled. As 
a business leader in your community, your concern and con- 
tacts can make a significant difference for those whose lives 
have been a series of difficult challenges. 

According to the World Health Organization, an estimated 
10 percent of the world’s population must contend with a 
disability. Furthermore, 80 percent of those with disabilities 
live in developing countries, which makes the efforts of an 
organization like Rotary International even more critical. 

It is not the disability that limits a person’s potential. It is 
the lack of opportunity-not the disability itself-that poses 
the greatest barrier to success. 

As Rotarians, we are in an ideal position to use our busi- 
ness connections and acumen to help those less fortunate than ourselves. A person’s livelihood or 
career play a critical role in building self-confidence, autonomy and personal empowerment. By 
proactively pannering with businesses and other service organizations, we can provide limitless 
vocational opportunities for those who need special training, education or employment. That is 
why I feel it is important for Rotary to partner with organizations such as Goodwill Industries, 
which provides job-training for people with disabilities. I am proud to serve as a member on their 
global board. 

As Rotarians, we can provide employment opportunities for the disabled and disadvantaged in 
our own companies. We can serve as examples for other business leaders in the community. 
Together, we can create opportunities that provide the disabled with the dignity that they deserve. 

I have also appointed a Jobs for Disabled Persons Task Force, chaired by Past R.I. Vice- 
President Robert S. “Bob” Scott, M.D. Its goal is to encourage at least 1,000 Rotary clubs to facil- 
itate and provide employment for people with disabilities. We are encouraging clubs to partner 
with local employers, vocational training organizations and public social service agencies to cre- 
ate at least 500,000 job opportunities by the year 2002. Many Rotary clubs worldwide already 
support vocational projects that help people with disabilities find meaningful jobs, ranging from 
vocational training workshops in Africa to microenterprise efforts in Asia. 

Rotarians such as Young Woo Kang, an educator in Indiana, U.S.A., are shining examples of 
triumph over adversity. Thanks to support from Rotary clubs and The Rotary Foundation of R.I., 
Young Woo became the first blind student to attend college in his home country of Korea. He 
later settled in the United States, where he became the first blind Korean to earn a doctorate. 
Today, he is a leading advocate for people with disabilities. 

Another initiative that results in vocational success is Rotary’s support of village banking pro- 
grams and microcredit projects. By providing small, low-interest loans, village banks help disad- 
vantaged groups build flourishing businesses in rural and urban areas. Village banks have given 
a particular boost to women, freeing them from the crippling cycle of poverty. The efforts of 
Rotary Community Corps around the world have been a positive force in starting and support- 
ing these small businesses. 

We have entered a new century that is bright with possibility. Together, let’s Create Awareness 
and Take Action to achieve even higher levels of Vocational Service that will benefit disadvan- 
taged individuals, the community-and global society as a whole. 




Frank J. Devlyn 
President, R.I. 
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The clubs in action | Camping out for a good cause 


T70R almost 80 years, 

1 . the Rotary Club of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, 

U.S.A., has provided near- 
ly 1,000 youngsters each 
year with a summer they 
will never forget. The 
Rotarians founded a youth 
camp in 1921 to provide 
“a place for young people 
to experience nature and 
the wonderful living of a 
camp environment,” 
according to Eugene H. Hastings, past 
governor of District 7930. 

For two months each summer, the 
Lynn Rotary Club operates “Camp 
Rotary,” a non-profit camp for chil- 
dren ages seven to 15. Located in 
Boxford, Massachusetts, the overnight 
camp has more than 30 cabins and 
offers boating, swimming, sailing, 
canoeing, fishing, archery, woodwork- 
ing and other activities. Two new fea- 
tures include a ropes challenge course 
and a BMX bicycle track. 



Children hoist the flag at Camp Rotary, 
which also offers “camperships”to dis- 
advantaged youngsters. 
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The camp has profes- 
sionally trained coun- 
selors, including staff 
from six countries, which 
adds an international 
dimension to the learning 
experience. The camp is 
also the site of the annual 
District 7930 Rotary 
Youth Leadership Awards 
(RYLA) sessions. 

The Lynn Rotary Club 
also provides “camper- 
ships” to disadvantaged youngsters. 
More than 20 percent of the partici- 
pants are sponsored by local Rotary 
clubs. Adds Eugene, “Even though our 
fees are modest, there are thousands of 
youngsters in the region who cannot 
afford camp unless sent by caring indi- 
viduals and organizations.” 

Thanks to Rotarians, these children 
can now enjoy a summer of whole- 
some outdoor fun. 

A project with “sole” 

In southwest Florida, U.S.A, Hal 
Atzingen and Peggy Sealfon (both of 
the Rotary Club of Naples) wanted a 
unique activity that would benefit the 
community and create enthusiasm for 
attending the annual District 6960 
Conference. In response, Jim Rice of 
the Rotary Club of Naples-Pelican 
Bay suggested the idea of a shoe 
drive. Bob Moates, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Naples Sunset, 
offered to organize the event, 
aptly named “Save Your Soles for 
Needy Souls.” The shoe drive encour- 
aged area Rotarians to bring their 
new or slightly used shoes to a collec- 
tion site at the district conference. 
The shoes were donated to the 
Redlands Christian Migrant Workers 
Association, Guadeloupe Center and 
Catholic Charities for needy men, 
women and children. 

The spirit of the competition and 
the extraordinary goodwill of Rotar- 
ians in District 6960 were inspir- 
ing. About 80 percent of the clubs 
participated, with the shoe count 
far exceeding original predictions 
of 2,000 pairs. 1999-2000 District 




A camper takes 


Governor Richard Dodderidge pre- 
sented Paul Harris Fellow Recog- 
nition to the two clubs that amassed 
the most shoes per membership. One 
club even raised money to buy new 
shoes at discounted prices, focusing 
specifically on children’s shoes. 

In total, the Rotarians walked off 
with more than 15,400 pairs of shoes- 
all donated to a good cause. 
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unge at Camp Rotary. 


The Rotary Club of Norfolk 
shells out for oysters 

The Rotary Club of Norfolk, 
Virginia, U.S.A., has been a long-time 
leader among service clubs. Founded 
in 1914, it was the second Rotary club 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Now, with 165 active members, the 
club is stronger than ever, with a spe- 
cial focus on the environment. 


In 1997, the Rotary club invited 
Virginia Fisheries Specialist Rob 
Brumbaugh of the Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation (CBF) to be the guest 
speaker at a meeting. Following a 
slide presentation on CBF’s efforts to 
restore the bay’s oyster population, 
Rotarians adopted oyster restora- 
tion as their primary community 
service project. 

In October 1998, the Norfolk 
Club raised $28,000 to construct an 
oyster reef sanctuary in the Lafay- 
ette River. Rotary’s proceeds also 
helped to attract $70,000 in funds 
from the state and federal govern- 
ment, which provided resources for 
an additional reef. 

In the spring of 1999, the club pro- 
vided funds for the construction of 
two more reefs in the Lafayette River. 
Members helped raise a total of 
$100,000 in private, state and federal 
grants for reef protection and culti- 
vation. In February 2000, the Rotar- 
ians sponsored a second Oyster Fund 
Benefit that raised a total of $42,300, 
according to Nancy Ackermann 
Cole, chairman of the event. The 
Rotary Club of Portsmouth co-spon- 
sored the event, with funds going 
to build an oyster reef in Ports- 
mouth’s Craney Creek. 

The Rotary Club of Norfolk has 
demonstrated that community- 
based restoration is the most effec- 
tive way to restore Chesapeake Bay. 
In February 2000, the board of 
trustees of the Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation honored the Rotary 
Club of Norfolk as a 1999 Con- 
servationist of the Year. This 
award, which has been presented 
annually since 1980 to recognize 
outstanding commitment to the 
restoration and protection of the 
Chesapeake Bay, has never been 
given to a service organization. 

But local Rotarians don’t want to 
stop there. They are even considering 
a special bumper sticker that reads: 
“I shelled out for oysters.” 

-Amy Waters Yarsinske 


Anniversary clubs 

Twenty-one clubs were admitted to 
Rotary International in October 
1925. A special salute to these clubs 
for their 75 years of service. 

Australia, Vic.-Geelong. 
Austria-Vienna. 

Czech Republic-Prague. 
England-Epsom; Royal Leamington 
Spa. 

Italy-Cuneo. 

Mexico-Cordoba. 

U.S.A., Arkansas-Wynne. 
California-Gilroy; La Mesa. 
Illinois-Fairfield. 
Massachusetts-Hyannis. 

New Jersey-Belvidere; 

Butler/Triboro. 

New York-Malone. 
Ohio-Loudonville; Rittman; 
Wadsworth. 

Pennsylvania-Cambridge Springs; 

Souderton-Telford. 

Texas-Post. 

Nineteen clubs were admitted to 
Rotary International in October 
1950. Congratulations to these clubs 
on their 50 years of service. 

Argentina-Alta Gracia. 

Australia, S.A.-Prospect; W.A.- 
Geraldton. 

England-Billingham; Dartmouth; 

Enfield East; Rutland. 
Germany-Heidelberg. 
Japan-Kurashiki. 

Norway-Gimle; Hadsel; Svolvaer. 
Scotland-Lanark. 

U.S.A., California-Fort Bragg. 

New York-Broadalbin. 
Oklahoma-Texhoma. 
Oregon-Gold Beach. 
Tennessee-Rockwood . 
Venezuela-Rubio. 
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At your service Staff contact information 


Rotary International 
One Rotary Center 
1560 Sherman Ave. 
Evanston, IL 60201, U.SA. 

Telephone: 847/866-3000 
Fax: 847/328-8554 or 
847/328-8281 

Office Hours: 8:30 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. Central Time 

R.I. Internet address: 

www.rotary.org 

Publication Order Services: 
847/866-4600 
Fax: 847/866-3276 
R.I. Fax Back service: 
800/510-8726 
(North America only) 

One Rotary Center Tours 
Hank Ottery: 

847/866-3110 

The Rotarian magazine 

Change of address: 
847/866-3174, -3168 
data@rotaryintl.org 
Magazine fax: 

847/866-9732 
Club news 
Patricia Perrine: 
847/866-3209 
perrinep@rotaryintl . org 
Foundation project news 
Janice Chambers: 
847/866-3214 
chamberj@rotaiyintl.org 
Special editorial services 
Patricia Perrine: 
847/866-3209 
perrinep@rotaryintl.org 
Editorial information 
Charles Pratt: 

847/866-3205 

prattc@rotaryintl.org 

Advertising 

Andrew Sohn: 847/866-3197 
adv@rotaryintl .org 

Rotary World 

Ellen Clark: 847/866-4471 
clarke@rotaryintl.org 
Rotary News Basket 
By modem in 
North America: 
800/255-9952 
Elsewhere: 847/866-3049 
Editorial 
Vukoni Lupa-Lasaga: 
847/866-3211 
lupalasv@rotaryintl.org 

R.I. Travel Service 

(RITS) 

Robert Mintz: 847/866-3445 
or 847/866-3411 
or 800/444-2555 

Public Information 

(Materials to assist clubs 
and districts in their 
public relations activities) 
Denise Carillo: 

847/866-3237 


Club and District 
Administration/ 
Evanston Service Center 

(Assistance to district 
governors and clubs) 

Fax: 847/866-3072 
Western 
North America 
Joaquin Mejia: 

847/866-3266 
James Damato, Jr.: 
847/866-3405 
Susan Hyland: 

847/866-3275 
Central North America 
Ray Bredberg: 

847/866-3268 
Charlene Sobczak: 
847/866-3257 
Ruth Rumilla: 

847/866-3261 

Eastern North America 

Frangoise Garcia: 

847/866-3264 

Anna Mettler: 

847/866-3269 
Sheila Mack: 

847/866-3271 
Southeastern USA/ 
Central America 
Gregory Franks: 
847/866-3272 
Javier Ortiz: 

847/866-3259 

Membership Development 

Holly Hass: 

847/866-3367 

Convention Registration 

Darlene Cobbs: 
847/866-3495 
rireg@rotaryintl . org 

Convention Housing 
Lisa Peterson: 

847/866-3059 

petersol@rotaryintl.org 

Licensing (R.I. emblem, 
trademarks) 

Mary Harte: 

847/866-4463 

R.I. Programs 

Community Development 

Programs 

(Rotaract) 

John Gherardini: 
847/866-3315 
(Children at Risk, 

Interact, International 
Understanding 
and Goodwill, 

Rotary Community Corps, 
Urban Concerns) 

Christine Michonski: 
847/866-3296 
(Community Service, 
Disabled Persons, Health 
Care, Literacy, Poverty and 
Hunger, Preserve Planet 
Earth, Rotary Youth 
Leadership Awards/RYLA, 
Vocational Service) 

Emily Locker: 

847/866-3423 

International Support 

(Disaster Relief) 

Julie Weber: 

847/866-3299 


(World Community 
Service, Donations- 
in-Kind Information 
Network) 

Sarah Scandella: 
847/866-4487 


(Rotary Volunteers) 
Rita Krahl: 
847/866-3361 


lntercultural and 

Recognition Programs 
(Awards and Recognition, 
Rotary Recreational & 
Vocational Fellowships) 
Ramona Carter: 

847/866-4494 
(Rotary Friendship 
Exchange, Rotary 
Youth Exchange) 

Elizabeth Gruenther: 
847/866-3421 

The Rotary Foundation 

3-H Grants 

Donna Gorski: 

847/866-3341 
Matching Grants 
James Robinson: 
847/866-3039 
Discovery Grants 
Sarah Gaither: 

847/866-3347 
Grants for Rotary 
Volunteers 
Rosalind Benford: 
847/866-3336 

New Opportunities Grants 
Disaster Relief Grants 

Erin Hills: 

847/866-3838 
PolioPlus 
Elyse Fineman: 

847/866-3255 
Educational Programs 
Brenda Werth: 

847/866-3306 

Group Study Exchange 

Paul Carpenter: 

847/866-3327 

Scholarships/University 

Teachers 

Matthew Welch: 

847/866-3323 

Fund Development 

John Osterlund: 

847/866-3222 

Field Services & Major 
Gifts Manager 
Larry Shawver: 

847/866-3351 
USA Zones 23, 24; 

Canada, western districts 
of Zone 22 
Theresa Wright: 

847/866-3456 
USA Zones 25, 26 
Eric Schmelling: 
847/866-3190 

USA Zones 27, 28; Canada, 
eastern districts of Zone 22 

Jean Kramer Crosby: 
847/866-4490 


USA Zones 29, 30 
Marla Fishman: 
847/866-3220 
USA Zones 31, 32 
Julia Whalen: 

847/424-5251 
USA Zones 33, 34 
Jackie McGuire: 
847/866-4450 
Information 
Mike DeVito: 

847/866-3277 
Leslie Weyhrich: 
847/866-3067 
Annual Giving 
Roylene Gallas: 

847/866-3352 
Planned Giving 
Eric Schmelling: 
847/866-3100 

SHARE System 

(District Designated Fund, 
World Fund) 

W. Grahame Rush: 
847/866-3362 

Donor Services 

(Contributions to The Rotary 
Foundation and Paul Harris 
Fellow Recognition) 

Western USA 
and Canada 
Rob O’Sullivan: 
847/866-3365 
Southwestern USA 
Mara Wolverton: 
847/866-3369 
Southeastern USA 
and Caribbean 
Marco Gandra: 847/866-3371 
Upper Midwest USA 
and Canada 
Pam Gabrielson: 
847/866-3368 
Northeastern USA 
and Canada 
Fabiola Elias: 

847/866-3373 

Central Southeast USA, 
Hawaii, and Alaska 

John Colander: 
847/866-3372 
Donor Relations 
Karen LaChapelle: 
847/866-3358 

Foundation Service 
Awards 

(Distinguished Service 
Award, Citation for 
Meritorious Service) 

Lois Robertson: 
847/866-3303,3316 
Alumni Relations 
Linda Gold: 

847/866-3379 


E-mailing staff 

Start with the staff member’s last 
name (up to seven letters), then 
add first letter of the first 
name, followed by @rotaryintl.org. 
Example: smithj@rotaryintl.org for 
John Smith. 
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PR tips | Public relations at your finger tips 


“When others learn of Rotary’s good 
work, they admire us. By making a 
good impression on non-Rotarians, 
we strengthen our positive image. 
And never before has image been so 
important. Let’s face it: We live in a 
day and age of public relations, and 
we simply must take advantage of 
the opportunities at our disposal. ” 

-R.I. President Frank J. Devlyn 


J n the past, Rotarians were hesi- 
tant to publicize their humanitari- 
an efforts because they did not want 
to be perceived as self-serving. 
Therefore, they performed their 
good deeds in silence. But, as R.I. 
President Frank Devlyn points out, 
times have changed. In today’s high- 
tech, media savvy age, public relations 
has become essential to the health 
and vitality of any organization. To 
underscore the importance of this 
shift, President Frank lists public rela- 
tions as an essential priority for 
Rotary in the 21st Century. 

“We don’t do what we do in Rotary 
for personal fanfare, but recognition 
for our work is critical to our collective 
success,” he states. “It’s not just the 
publicity; it’s the confirmation that 
what we are contributing through 
Rotary matters to the world at large. It 
tells us we are making a difference.” 
By promoting a positive image of 
Rotary, you gain attention and support 
for Rotary projects, attract candidates 
for membership and inspire existing 
members to achieve even greater levels 
of service. Rotary International offers 
numerous tools to support your public 
relations efforts. Effective Public 
Relations: A Guide for Rotary Clubs 
(257-EN), available through the R.I. 
Catalog, offers tips and guidelines on 
how to successfully contact the media. 

In addition, visit the R.I. Web site at 
www.rotary.org to keep up with the 
latest news throughout the Rotary 
world. Click to the Public Relations 



Invest in your community 
and watch the dividends gro 

© Rotary International 


section for tools and materials to assist 
you in promoting Rotary in your com- 
munity. There you can also register for 
PR Tips, which offers press releases, 
fact-sheet updates, success stories and 
other valuable tips through a bi- 
monthly e-mail transmission. 

The following are other tools that 
you may want to use to promote your 
club’s publicity efforts: 


Develop a Web site 

A Web site is an expedient way for 
clubs to improve public relations, pro- 
vide new avenues for communica- 
tion and build bridges in the commu- 
nity. To develop a Web site, consult 
the Rotary publication, Promoting 
Rotary on the Web (271-EN), avail- 
able through the R.I. Catalog. In addi- 
tion, a template of Rotary Web pages 
for your use is available gratis through 
the Web site of District 5110 (Oregon, 
U.S.A.), at www.district5110.org/ 
centraloregon/guide.htm. 


Create a club brochure 

In addition to using materials such 
as the brochure This is Rotary (001- 
EN), or the wallet card, What's Rotary 
(419-EN), you can develop a printed 
brochure to highlight your club’s ser- 


vice projects and programs. Include 
your club’s history, service efforts 
and photos that show Rotary 
members “in action.” Distribute the 
brochures to local journalists, pro- 
spective members, program speak- 
ers and guests at club meetings 
or events. 

Sponsor a supplement 
in your local newspaper 

Spotlight the good work of Rotary 
in your area and throughout the 
world by arranging a supplement 
in your local newspaper. Ask Rotar- 
ians to support the effort by pur- 
chasing advertising space for their 
businesses. Work with the editor 
to develop stories that focus on 
Rotary’s humanitarian projects local- 
ly and globally. You can consult 
the Rotary Web site for photos, back- 
ground information and story ideas. 

Place Public Service 
Announcements 

In the United States, radio and tele- 
vision stations are required to allot a 
limited amount of airtime to public 
service announcements (PSAs) and 
other community-oriented program- 
ming. In addition, print media often 
have unsold advertising slots that they 
offer as “remnant space” for free or at 
reduced rates to non-profit groups. 
R.I. recently created print PSAs in 
compact disc format that can be used 
by newspaper or magazines. They can 
also be used for air or rail terminal 
displays, community directories, pro- 
gram booklets, posters or banners. 
The Rotary Foundation Print PSAs 
(335-EN) and Rotary International 
Membership Print PSAs (345-EN) 
can be ordered through the R.I. Order 
Desk at 847/866-4600. 

By enhancing Rotary’s image, you 
can help Rotary grow in stature, mem- 
bership and service. And, that’s what 
Rotary is all about-making a differ- 
ence-one club at a time. 


-Jane Lawicki 


ilerial 
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The Rotary Foundation I Medical mission takes aim at iodine deficiency. 



Volunteers treated nearly 3,000 at makeshift clinics in the Philippines (above, below 
and performed more than 100 operations at a local hospital. 


M ore than 7,000 islands are scat- 
tered across the Philippines, which 
lies north of Malaysia and east of the 
South China Sea. 

Surrounded by the ocean, Filipinos 
should be spared the devastating medical 
conditions related to iodine deficiency. 
Seafood, a ready source of iodine, is 
abundant along the coast. The impover- 
ished inland dwellers, however, are 
forced to rely mainly on rice and fruit, 
when they can find it. Without iodine, 
many suffer ailments such as enlarged 
thyroids, which can swell to twice the 
normal throat size. 

In January, a team of 92, including five 
members of the Rotary clubs of El 
Sobrante and Pinole, both in California, 
U.S.A., traveled to Panay Island in the 
central Philippines to perform thyroidec- 
tomies and a range of other procedures. 
The two clubs, along with neighboring 
California Rotary clubs of Concord- 
Diablo, Cordelia, Hercules and Rich- 
mond, also donated more than U.S. 
$9,000 to purchase medical equipment 
and supplies that are generally available 
only in the nation’s few major hospitals. 
Rotary District 5160 (California) con- 
tributed $12,000, and a Matching Grant 
from The Rotary Foundation of R.I. 
brought the total to more than $43,000. 

Purchases included a portable defibril- 
lator with an EKG read-out, three 
portable anesthesiology machines, four 
pulse oximeters, an electrocautery instru- 
ment and nearly 300 surgical instru- 
ments. The El Sobrante club also filled a 



20-foot (about six-metre) container with 
equipment and supplies from the local 
medical community, including six med- 
ical monitors, used to establish an 
Intensive Care Unit in the Provincial 
Hospital in Kalibo, Panay, the only one 
in the western Philippines. 

With these resources, the medical 
team, which included 87 non-Rotar- 
ians-all of whom paid for their own air- 
fare-treated 2,842 patients at local sports 
centers, converted into makeshift medical 
clinics, in Kalibo and Makato, and at the 
provincial hospital. Many of the doctors 
and nurses on the mission also are mem- 
bers of the Philippine Medical Society of 
Northern California, which typically 
sends a medical mission to a different 
province of the Philippines each year. 

The local people began lining up hours 
before 9 A.M., when the clinics opened 
each day. “Many of them would have 
walked great distances to reach the clinic 
and frequently had not eaten for some 
time,” says John Bernardin, then-presi- 
dent of the El Sobrante club. “Children 
and adults would wait patiently, some- 
times all day, to be seen by the doctors.” 

The team’s flight from Manila, the 
capital, to Kalibo was donated by the 
provincial governor. Members of the 
Rotary Club of Kalibo met the plane, and 


helped sort and distribute supplies, pro- 
vided lunches and hosted a dinner for the 
entire team. 

In Kalibo, the team conducted 43 
major operations; restored sight for 13 
cataract patients by implanting interocu- 
lar lenses and performed 64 minor surgi- 
cal procedures, including the removal of 
cysts and non-malignant tumors. Many 
of these had grown so large due to lack of 
available medical care that they were dis- 
figuring or physically impairing. The 
team restored sight to one young man by 
removing a walnut-sized cyst growing in 
his eyelid. 

The youngest surgery patient was just 
a year old, while the oldest was 82. 
Patients such as these could not have 
safely undergone surgery without the 
specialized equipment supplied by the 
Rotarians, such as the defibrillator and 
pulse oximeter. 

On the final day, the volunteer physi- 
cians and nurses provided continuing 
education seminars for their counterparts 
at the local hospital. 

Foundation Facts 
Paul Harris Fellows: 726,017 
Foundation Benefactors: 49,069 
Major Donors: 3,033 

DATA AS OF 30 JUNE 2000 
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The Rotary Foundation 


Trustees announce recipients of Citation 
for Meritorious Service 


T he Trustees of The Rotary Foun- 
dation of R.I. have named 171 
Rotarians as recipients of The Rotary 
Foundation Citation for Meritorious 
Service. The award is given annually to 
Rotarians who have rendered significant 
service to the Foundation. The Trustees 
recognized the following Rotarians with 
the Citation for Meritorious Service for 
1999-2000. 


Name District 

Achar, Alevoor 3150 

Albertini, Pedro 4310 

Alpay, Safak 2430 

Anderson, Jim 1010 

Arcos, Ricardo 4980 

Asiala, Aare 1380 

Auvin, Michel 1670 

Bangaru, S. 3200 

Barrable, Alan 9300 

Bartolini, Terrence L. 6450 

Batt, William G. 6560 

Bhargava, Ravi 3050 

Bhasin, Vijay 6060 

Bhushan, P. Y. 3180 

Boag, John McCallum Boyd 9650 

Bolante, Jocelyn I. 3830 

Boonya-arak, Nicom 3330 

Brown, Edward 7680 

Burnett, Richard 6070 

Cadorette, Jeffrey 7450 

Callender, John F. 6970 

Cameron, Colin 9270 

Casimir, Claude 2170 

Cats, Benno L. 1550 

Cauley, Bernard R. 7640 

Chambers, Neville 9680 

Chang, Sheng-Chien 3500 

Chang, Woo-Joo 3650 

Chaudhary, Rajesh 3100 

Cheein, Carlos 4800 

Cheng, Yan Kee 3450 

de Jesus Checo Pena, Marcelo 4060 
de Melo Filho, Jose Taveres 4440 

de Silva, Olga Pro 4450 

Denning, Marc S. 7710 

Devadoss, R. 3210 

Dick, Ronald R. 5550 

Ewart, John E. 7550 

Fong, Hoe-Beng 3310 

Frumkin, Allan 5160 

Gardebled, Gustavo Adolfo 4880 

Genevieve, Jean 1770 

Germ, John F. 6780 

Goering, Oswald H. 5690 

Goetz, Arthur FI. 7630 

Golosov, Robert E. 7910 

Gopal, Vijay 3120 

Gross, Gerd 1860 

Gupta, R.A. Nagaraja 3190 


Gut, Peter 2000 

Hall, Jerry L. 5190 

Han, Si Jun 3720 

Han, Bing Saing 5240 

Hansson, Nils 2400 

Harper, Stan 9810 

Harris, Stephen A. 5890 

Hashida, Tsutomu 2690 

Hassan, Joshua 9120 

Hicks, Russ E. 7040 

Higinbotham, Leigh 5040 

Hill, Maurice 9850 

Holiyman, John 5710 

Holmes, Joyce B. 6930 

Honkola, Veli 1400 

Honorio, Paulo D. 3800 

Housley, Bonnie E. 6630 

Hsieh, Jackson San-Lien 3520 

Hudson, Henry 9780 

Inal, Mehmet 2440 

Indra-Payoong, Som 3340 

Jacobs, Jay D. 7720 

Jamaluddin, M. 3280 

Jespersen, Bjarne 1470 

Johnson, Janice 6800 

Jones, Carolyn E. 5010 

Kanceff, Emanuele 2030 

Kaput, Arun 3070 

Kelton, Gerald 2080 

Khanna, Sanjeev 3010 

Kim, Woo Hyun 3610 

Kim, Tae In 3640 

Kim, Yeon Kil 3670 

Kim, Kyung-Soo 3700 

Keller, Hugo Federico Klopstein 4400 
Kreissler, John A. 6110 

Kumpuris, Mike 6150 

Lai, Right Chung-Hsien 3480 

Lee, Sang Keun 3710 

Lee, Kyu-Hang 3750 

Luedtke, Paul F. 6490 

Ma, Haji Mustapha 3300 

Madsen, Viggo 1440 

Makinen, Martti 1410 

Manekshaw, Themas Rustami 3290 
.Vlasur. Chuck 5360 

Matheson, Barry 2260 

McCauley, Huey S. 6200 

McCullough, Michael 6400 

McNutt, John 7010 

Mendez, Julio Angel 4920 

Mertz, Robert K.H. 7370 

Metcalfe, Albert W. 6820 

Milinovich, Thomas G. 7330 

Minamisono, Yoshikazu 2710 

Misa, Rosario “Chary” 3780 

Mittal, Vijay Narayan 3040 

Miyazaki, Shigekazu 2650 

Mohabir, Valentine 7030 

Monteiro, Jorge Manuel Ramalho 4750 
Montrull, Hilda L. 4810 


Morrow, Robert E. 5080 

Nakajima, Jiichiro 2640 

Nishimura, Toshihiko 2820 

Nwankpa, Emmanuel Benedict 9140 
Ohashi, Koji 2510 

Ohdate, Seiji 2570 

Oldhouser, Kay A. 7770 

Palacio, Humberto Escobar 4280 

Park, Myung Yong 3590 

Peters, P. Martin 5340 

Pfaff, L. Harlan 5970 

Pigman, Herbert 6540 

Pinson, John M. 5870 

Pogue, Eddie D. 5670 

Pradhan, Rajeev 3130 

Raikar, Mahesh 3170 

Rao, Chintaluri S.V. 3020 

Rasmussen, John 5030 

Rathod, Lai 3060 

Reddy, Dodla Bharath Kumar 3160 
Rijhwani, Arjun 9200 

Rilling, Hans 1840 

Roberts, J. B. 5730 

Robertson, Anne 6710 

Robinson, David 1060 

Rouet, Jean 1640 

Rughwani, Madhu N. 3030 

Ruia, Kanahaiyalal 3140 

Runnfeldt, James H. 6440 

Saenz, Arturo Francisco 4960 

Sarasso, Carlo 2040 

Saxton, John 1140 

Schaeffer, Adolpho Alfredo 4700 

Schaich, Eberhard 1830 

Scott, Robert S. 7070 

Seegers, Sidney A. 6190 

Shah, Mahendra J. 7120 

Shin, Taek- Young 3630 

Shook, H. Kenneth 7620 

Simms, N. Wayne 6880 

Sloan, Blanche Carlton 65 1 0 

Smarge, John C. 6960 

Smith, Ken 1050 

Smith, James A. 6600 

Soria, Jesus Luis 4860 

Spriggins, Don 9460 

Staut, Mauro Luiz 4510 

Takakubo, Akio 2770 

Thakral, G. K. 3080 

Tilton, Thomas T. 5500 

Todd, Thomas W. 7570 

Tomer, Iqbal S. 3110 

Toyosi, Joseph Olasupo 9130 

Wilczynski, John J. 7510 

Wood, C. Everett 6080 

Yajima, Shigeru 2760 

Yang, Shung-Yeoul 3660 

Yates, Charles Robert 6940 

Yoshikawa, Kinji 2660 

Yoshizawa, Hyoza 2550 

Youlton, Terry 6380 
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PolioPlus California Rotarians reach out to Eritrea 



T STARTED AS A SMALL IDEA-but 
raised big money for the 
PolioPlus Partners Program. In 
1998, then Governor-Nominee 
Marty Peters of District 5340 
(California, U.S.A.) came up 
with the idea of selling bumper 
stickers that would raise both 
funds and awareness for the 
program. “We felt that Rotary 
International and The Rotary 
Foundation were not getting 
the positive public relations 
needed to encourage more sup- 
port by our members and com- 
munities toward this great 
effort,” he observed. 

During 1998-99, the district 
produced thousands of distinc- 
tive yellow bumper stickers with 
the words “Good-bye Polio-Thanks 
Rotary.” The district provided 
the stickers at cost (25 cents) to 
Rotary clubs, which in turn sold 
them with the proceeds going to 
the PolioPlus Partners Program. 

“We recommended that clubs 
sell the stickers for $10,” says 
Marty. “Some districts and clubs 
sold them for as much as $25, 
with all the proceeds going 
toward immunizing children 
against polio.” 

Although District 5340 Rotar- 
ians hoped that the project 
would be modestly successful, it 
surpassed all expectations. 

“So far, we have sold 62,000 
stickers in the last two years,” 
reports Marty. “Friends have 
told me that they have seen the 
stickers all over the world-even 
in Tibet.” 

As district governor, Marty 
set a goal of $500 per club in 
support of PolioPlus Partners. 


The district requested that the 
funds be used to support Nation- 
al Immunization Days (NIDs) in 
the small East Africa country of 
Eritrea (located between Ethiopia 
and Sudan). Again, the results ex- 
ceeded expectations when the dis- 
trict raised a total of $137,000 
from its 58 Rotary clubs. 

In December 1999, Marty joined 
four other district Rotarians to 
attend Eritrea’s NIDs. The Rotar- 
ians hoped to be a small part of 
the larger PolioPlus effort, and 
paid their own expenses. The 
group included Chuck DuVivier 
and his wife, Kate (Rotary Club 
of Encinitas La Costa), Mel 
Gallegos (Poway), Dr. Nick Tsulos 
(Escondido) and Past District 
Governor Steve Brown (Lajolla 
Golden Triangle). 

“We were hosted by the Rotary 
Club of Asmara and met the lea- 
ders of the Ministry of Health,” 
says Marty. “Everyone was very 
hospitable and supportive.” 

The group visited five clinics- 
two in the capital city and three 
in rural areas. The Rotarians 
immunized a number of chil- 
dren, making the event even 
more meaningful. 

“What a fantastic experience 
for our team,” remarks Marty. 
“Through PolioPlus, we give 
drops of life to these children. 
The Rotary Foundation gives 
us all the opportunity to make 
the dream of a polio-free world 
a reality.” 

For more information or to 
order stickers, contact Chuck 
Ayars of the Rotary Club of 
Del Mar, California, U.S.A., at 
858 / 792 - 7568 . 


Warring Somali clans 
join forces to fight 
a common enemy 

Somalia is one of the five 
most challenging reservoirs of 
polio left in Africa, according 
to the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO). The four other 
countries reporting the highest 
cases of polio are Angola, the 
Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, Ethiopia and Nigeria. 

In June, WHO officials report- 
ed a welcome development in 
Somalia when a disparate group 
of vaccinators, warlords and mili- 
tia came together in the capital 
city of Mogadishu to join the 
fight against polio. 

During NIDs last year, violence 
and battles prevented aid work- 
ers from immunizing children in 
the capital. However, meticulous 
planning and training by nation- 
al and international staff from 
WHO and UNICEF have result- 
ed in vaccination teams immu- 
nizing an estimated 200,000 
children. Over four days, more 
than 300 teams went house to 
house immunizing children. 

“We have been fighting each 
other for 10 years and all the 
world has forgotten us,” said 
Dr. Mohammed Fuji, a WHO 
medical officer. “A lot of people 
are motivated now because they 
understand it is their children 
who will benefit.” 

The effort in Somalia was 
funded by The Rotary Founda- 
tion, the United States (through 
the U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention), Japan 
and the United Kingdom. 
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Rotarians in action | The tie guy 


W hen Paul Schmidt, a member 
of the Rotary Club of Stenlo.se- 
01stykke, Denmark, broached the 
idea of collecting neckties to create 
clothes for the sick and poor in devel- 
oping nations last year, a few club 
members raised their eyebrows. What 
would clothes made out of ties look 
like? Who would sew them together? 
And who would donate Paul’s target 
of 5,000 ties? The Stenlose-01stykke 
club only had 31 members-that’s 
an average of more than 150 ties 
per member. 

“I have set myself this goal, and I 
am determined to meet it,” he said 
before the project kicked off. “Once I 
am fired up about something, I hang 
in there. One could almost call it a 
kind of holy fire.” 

Paul exceeded his own expectations 
when the drive ended in April with 
more than 24,000 donated ties. The 
District 1570 Conference in Copen- 
hagen brought in one of the largest 
donations. Rotarians from The 
Netherlands collected more than 
9,000 ties for Paul’s project. The eight 
members of the Carlsberg Brass Band 
who were entertaining Rotarians at 
the conference even donated their ties. 

So, where did Paul get this idea? 
“From an elderly woman in Sweden, 
and I thought the idea was so good 
and unusual, that it had to be tried,” 
he says. 

• Compiled from Rotary Norden, the 
official regional magazine serv- 
ing Denmark, Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, Greenland, Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands. 

Honors 

• Charles Robert “Bob” Chandler, a 
member of the Rotary Club of 
Torquay, Devon, England, was hon- 
ored in April at Queen Elizabeth II’s 
birthday celebration with a citation 
for the Member of the British Empire. 
Bob was recognized for his charitable 
work for Rotary International and 
the Cancer Research Campaign in 




Rotarian Paul Schmidt collected more than 24,000 neckties to create 
clothes for the sick and poor in developing nations. 

Torquay. Rotarian Chandler was diag- 
nosed with cancer in 1978,butis now 
cancer free. He served in the Royal 
Marines during World War II and 
joined the Rotary Club of Bromley, 

Kent, England, in 1958. A former fire- 
fighter, he has served as chairman of 
every Torquay club committee and as 
club president during 1987-88. Bob 
also served as the community service 
chairman in two districts. 

• P.P. Jagarlamudi Lakshmi Padma- 
vathi, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Chirala, India, was elected as a 
member of the Legislative Assembly 
from Parthur constituency in Ongole 
District. After her election, she was 
appointed to the post of cabinet min- 
ister in Andhra Pradesh. 

Milestones 

• “Spike” Ehlers, a member 
of the Rotary Club of 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
recently achieved 53 years of 
perfect attendance. He has 
served three times as ser- 
geant-at-arms, served on his 
club’s board from 1964-66 
and received six Paul Harris 
Fellow recognitions. 

Many years ago, Spike 
was asked why he main- 
tained perfect attendance for Rotarian “Spike” Ehlers and his late wife, Lona. 


so long and he replied, “At the time of 
joining Rotary, I could have counted 
on one hand all the members of 
Rotary with whom I had an acquain- 
tanceship. I dutifully attended meet- 
ings and in a short time, my list 
increased greatly. Duty became a priv- 
ilege and pleasure, and regular atten- 
dance long ago became a regular 
habit. My reason for keeping up my 
attendance is as simple as that.” 
Spike’s accomplishment is all the 
more remarkable when his extensive 
travels across the United States, 
Canada and Mexico are taken into 
account. In the 1970s, Spike nearly 
missed a meeting when he tried to 
make up at a club in Florida, U.S.A. 
He went to the regular meeting loca- 
tion, but was told that club members 
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were meeting that day on a ship that 
had just left the pier. Undaunted, Spike 
persuaded a small boat owner to take 
him out to the ship, which stretched 
nearly a block in length. When the 
small boat owner pulled along side, 
Rotarian Ehlers grabbed a rope ladder 
and climbed on board. His perfect 
attendance record was saved. 

Spike’s late wife, Lona, who died in 
January 2000 after nearly 62 years of 
marriage, knew how much Rotary 
meant to her husband. In her will 
she bequeathed U.S. $1 million to the 
Madison Rotary Foundation. A regis- 
tered nurse who practiced in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, she asked that half of 
the interest be used to provide schol- 
arships to nursing students at the 
Madison Area Technical College and 
the remainder be given as grants to 
worthy Madison organizations. 

• Charles F. Goelz, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Zanesville, Ohio, 
U.S.A., recently was honored for 
achieving 70 years of perfect atten- 
dance at his club’s 85th anniversary 
celebration. Born in Zanesville in No- 
vember 1905, Charlie joined the 
Zanesville club in 1930. He married 
Julia Doyle in 1932, and the two are 
celebrating their 68th wedding anni- 
versary this month. A father of one, a 
grandfather of three and a great-grand- 
father of three, Charlie enjoys crafting 
toys and other objects out of wood. 

But his great love has been Rotary. 
Known in Zanesville as “Mr. Rotar- 
ian, ” he has dedicated his life to help- 
ing others. He has served his club in 
many capacities, including treasurer 
and his current position as historian. 
Each year, he also compiles a history 
book for the club president. Charlie 
also regularly attends district confer- 
ences. Besides his common appearan- 
ces at Rotary-sponsored events, he 
volunteers for the American Cancer 
Society. A lover of golf, he organized a 
weekly men’s golf league in 1981, 
which was recently renamed the 
“Charlie Goelz Wednesday Night 
Men’s Golf League.” 


is 


Emperor Clock, 
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Rotarian Charles F. Goelz 


In 1993, Rotarian Goelz was hon- 
ored with the Service Above Self 
Award. Says Elden R. Hudson, a fel- 
low Rotarian and a long-time friend, 
“As long as Rotary exists in Zanesville, 
Ohio, the name Charlie Goelz will be 
remembered as the only member with 
an attendance record of 70 years. This 
number no doubt will continue to 
grow, as he has no intention of missing 
a Rotary meeting. Charlie is a model 
for all Rotarians as he lives the slogan 
for which he has been honored, 
‘Service Above Self.’ ” 

Charlie received recognition from 
Ohio Governor Bob Taft, the State of 
Ohio Legislature and club members. 
Past District 6690 Governor Roger F. 
Viers told Rotarian Goelz that he was 
a “model of dedication, perseverance 
and loyalty. In such a turbulent and 
changeable world, your steadfast com- 
mitment to Rotary International over 
so many years and to ‘Service Above 
Self’ provides all of us a shining exam- 
ple of a great Rotarian.” Charlie will 
turn 95 in November. 

• Lt. Col. James Vaughter, a charter 
member of the Rotary Club of East 
Sacramento, California, U.S.A., recent- 
ly celebrated 35 years of perfect atten- 
dance. Rotarian Vaughter has dedicat- 
ed his life to serving others, and even 
sports the name “Rotary” on his pick- 
up truck’s license plate. 
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Rotarians in action I Rotarian Authors 


Family Trusts: Financial Errors 
in Trusts, How to Avoid 
and Correct Them 

by Frank J. Croke of Wilmington, 
North Carolina , US. A., and William 
F. Croke (Second Edition, Capital 
Management 
Press, P.O. Box 
5905, Wilming- 
ton, NC 28403; 
tel.: 800/247- 
6553; Web site: 
ccmtrust.com; 
illustrated with 
graphs and draw- 
ings; 319 pages; 
$26.95, includes 
mailing and han- 
dling). “Most estate-planning docu- 
ments fail to properly provide for 
your loved ones,” writes Rotarian 
Croke. He notes that improperly 
prepared trusts cause most spouses 


to receive only half the income they 
could have received had the trust 
been prepared correctly. This book, 
he says, provides advice that will 
enable a person to “truly provide for 
your family.” 

Rotarian Croke is a leading expert 
on the rights of citizens to properly 
prepare estate-planning documents. 
He is a frequent speaker on trusts to 
financial planners, accountants, senior 
citizens and professional groups. An 
associate member of the American Bar 
Association, he conducts Continuing 
Legal Education courses for attorneys 
on financial and management options. 

The Leadership for Dignity of All: 
Thom’s ‘Resolved Christianity’ 

by Douglas ]. Thom of Thunder Bay 
(Port Arthur), Ontario, Canada (pub- 
lished by Ming-Ai London Institute; 
order from the author at Lakehead 


University, 955 
Oliver Road, Thunder 
Bay, Ontario, Canada 
P7B 5E1; fax: 807/ 

344-6807; e-mail: 

Douglas. Thom@ 
lakeheadu.ca; 102 
pages, U.S. $15, in- 
cluding postage and 
handling). Rotarian Thom is professor 
of educational administration at Lake- 
head University of Thunder Bay, and 
previously served on the faculty of the 
University of Saskatchewan and the 
University of Hong Kong. This book 
presents his idea of the role of 
Christian conscience in leadership. He 
feels that traditional books generally 
fail to address the realities of adminis- 
tration and people who spend most of 
their lives within organizations. His 
book “brings a breath of fresh air in 
unveiling an explanation and direction 
of hope for theory and practice. At a 
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Snore-Free Nights 

The Very First Night Guaranteed! 
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able solution you've been looking for. 

AN OUTSTANDING 84% PROVEN SUCCESS 
R VI I AMONG TEST SUBJECI S: 

Clinical Studies boast an 84% success rate. Studies also 
state that people using D-Snore showed an increase in 
their deep sleep. That means feeling more rested when 
you wake. 

AC 1 1 AL RESULTS TAKEN FROM THE CLIN- 
ICAL M l I >N : "The decrease in the average snoring 
level represents a very significant change. 84% of the 
subjects showed a significant improvement while using 


D-Snore." 


- Mark ./. Buchfuhrer, A I D 


Let D-Snore work for you too. Call now and order D- 
Snore— for yourself and for the ones you love. And 

don't forget to ask lum you can get one full month's 
supply of D-Snore absolutely free. 

Here's what some of our over 300,000 

customers are saying about D-Snore... 

“We put D-Snore to the test...” 

“We got flooded with culls, with volunteers...” 

“If you have a snoring problem...give D-Snore a try ” 

“It works! ” 

— KATV-7 ABC News, Little Rock. Arkansas 

"/ have been married to my husband for 13 years. 

The past 5 years, he has kept me awake nightly with 
his snoring... He has been using D-Snore for one 
month, and I have never Jell so well rested! From the 
first night. NO MORE SNORING!!! ...Thank You. 

Thank You!!! —T. McCroy 

"I tried nose drops and those breath things you stick 
across your nose. Nothing worked. I had tried other 
products on the market, and those didn 7 work. 

D-Snore works." — Dorothy Burks \ 


(•uaranteed Snore-1 ree nights! One quick spray with 
D-Snore and you and your loved ones, will sleep snore- 
free for a great night's sleep. We guarantee it! Try D- 
Snore-if you don't stop snoring the very first night, just 
send it back for a full, product refund. 

Fast Service Call Toll Free... 1 - 888 - 205-75 1 9 24 hours a day 
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time when the social sciences in partic- 
ular are widely regarded as explaining 
the elements of organizational behav- 
ior, dignity is achievable through 
engaging ‘Christianity with resolve.’” 
Rotarian Thom examines what he 
describes as the “important, inextrica- 
ble link” between religious beliefs and 
value systems and encourages a 
Christian approach in “all that one 
thinks, says or does.” 


That's My Story & I’m Stickin’ to 
It: Memories, Yarns & Tall Tales 

by Jeff Ferguson of Gold Beach, 
Oregon, U.S.A. (order from the 
author at Coffee Table Books/Jagt- 
tomal Publishing, P.O. Box 636, 
Gold Beach, OR 97444; tel.: 
541/247-9420 or 888/301-6480; 
e-mail: jefferg@harborside. com; 138 
pages, illustrated with cartoons and 


photos, $11.95, in- 
cluding postage 
and handling). 

Prepared in mock 
homage to the-most 
likely-fictional 
character Hathaway 
Jones, this collec- 
tion of humorous 
and nostalgic anec- 
dotes look back to the author’s rural 
childhood in Curry County, Oregon, 
and the simple pleasures of youth: 
fishing, hiking, biking and marveling 
at the strange antics of adults. 

In memoriam 

ith deep regret, we report 
the deaths of the following 
Rotarians who served R.I. as dis- 
trict governors. 

Arthur C. Beach, St. Catharines, 
Ontario, Canada, 1958-59. 

Norman J. Rothermel, Palmyra- 
Macedon, New York, U.S.A., 
1966-67. 

William Chillingworth, Hilo, 
Hawaii, U.S.A., 1970-71. 

Lucien J.T. Biebuyck, Pretoria, 

South Africa, 1972-73. 

Feliciano Manzzutti, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, Canada, 1972-73. 

Robert J. Campbell, Downers 
Grove, Illinois, U.S.A., 1975-76. 

William F. Jones, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 1975-76. 

E. Michael Lancet, Esher, England, 
1978-79. 

Henry C. Brown, Jr., Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 1981-82. 

Samuel J. Wanous, Westwood 
Village (Los Angeles), California, 
U.S.A., 1981-82. 

Robert I. Morrow, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri, U.S.A., 1987-88. 

Andrew F. Proto, The Tonawandas, 
New York, U.S.A., 1990-91. 

Manfred R.A. Schormann, 
Nelspruit, South Africa, 1990-91. 

Eli Meshulam, Kihei-Wailea, 
Hawaii, U.S.A., 1994-95. 

Dick Vrolijk, Aalsmeer-Uithoom, 
The Netherlands, 1997-98. 




You Cant Name 
a Woodchuck 
in a Hurry 



You Can’t Name a Woodchuck in a 
Hurry and Other Stories 

by James O. Howland of Windsor, 
Vermont, U.S.A. (order from the 
Rotary Club of 
Windsor, P.O. 
Box 269, Wind- 
sor, VT 05089- 
0296; 85 pages; 
illustrated 
with cartoons 
by Charlotte 
Boggs; $12.95, 
plus $1.50 for 
shipping and 
handling, and 
$0.65 for tax to Vermont residents). In 
1997, the president of the Windsor 
Rotary Club assigned Rotarian 
Howland the task of enlivening each 
weekly meeting with a joke or anec- 
dote. Rotarian Howland, who has 
worked as a farmer, carpenter and 
county board member, complied with 
gusto, and this book collects tran- 
scripts of some of his most popular bits 
of “country humor.” The storyteller 
admits that “some of my stories are 
not funny," but, then, those didn’t end 
up in the book. 

Proceeds from the book are donated 
to support the Windsor club’s service 
programs and local charities. 
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U.S. Army research concluded 
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* Canyonland Tour 
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* Copper Canyon Rail Tour, 
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- Post-tour 6/28-7/6 Canyonland Tour 
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The moral test, The 4-Way Test 

A recent New York Times article 
referred to America’s culture as “de- 
regulated.” That is, I believe an accu- 
rate description of today’s reality. 

If you check the dictionary, Web- 
ster’s will tell you that a “savage” is a 
person “lacking in the restraints of civ- 
ilized living,” that is, he or she has 
never been regulated. Civilization is 
only possible when standards of con- 
duct have been established indicating 
what people should do and shouldn’t 
do, so that they can live and work 
together amicably and productively. In 
a civilized society, you don’t have to be 
fearful that strangers will harm you or 
cheat you. 

All the ancient codes of conduct 
which once made us friendly and coop- 
erative people-manners, morals, 
ethics, courtesy, kindness, truthfulness, 
lawfulness and so on-have been con- 
demned by the dominant opinion- 
makers as outmoded barriers to self- 
fulfillment. As those old standards are 
swept aside, our daily lives are coars- 
ened and we have to live defensively in 
dealing with strangers. 

We should be grateful that Rotary 
has not been deregulated, but remains 
one of the few noble associations that 
commend a code of ethics to its mem- 
bers. I am convinced that our motto, 
“Service Above Self,” and our 4- Way 
Test are vital moral forces, which have 
made Rotary one of the fastest grow- 
ing and most beneficial and most civi- 
lized organizations in the world. 

Let us proudly repeat together The 
4-Way Test: 

1. Is it the truth? 

2. Is it fair to all concerned? 

3. Will it build goodwill and 
better friendships? 

4. Will it be beneficial to 
all concerned? 

John Howard, Rotarian 
Rockford, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Our responsibility as Rotarians 
in the new century 

I have been a Rotarian for 42 years 
now-a lifetime to some of our 
younger Rotarians and more than 


half a lifetime to others. 1 have dis- 
covered in Rotary: 

• the wonderful spirit of fellowship 
and genuine friendships; 

• the numerous ways to be of serv- 
ice to others through my vocation; 

• the opportunities to return some- 
thing to the community which has 
given my family and me so much; 

• the privilege of helping to build a 
secure future by working with our 
new generations-the young people of 
today, the leaders of tomorrow; 

• the motivation and encourage- 
ment to adhere more closely to the 
high ethical and moral values which 
are trademarks of Rotary; 

• the unique chance to be involved 
with Rotarians worldwide to culti- 
vate friendships and work to pro- 
mote international peace and under- 
standing in the process; 

• the excitement of being able to 
join other Rotarians, both nationally 
and internationally in addressing an 
array of human concerns: health, 
hunger, poverty, literacy, environ- 
mental issues and at-risk children, 
just to name a few. 

We are now on the threshold of a 
new century and our greatest respon- 
sibility is to be good ancestors. 

Scientist Jonas Salk once said: “We 
can best pay our debt to the past by 
building a better future for the new 
generations on the framework our 
forbears established.” 

Rotary has a vital role to play. Our 
ideals are universal. Our global 
organization is effective and gain- 
ing strength. Our mission addresses 
the basic needs of mankind. As 
Rotarians, we are ideal architects of 
the future and we will achieve our 
destiny together. 

Dato Bill Ng 

Past District Governor, R.I. 

Penang, Malaysia 


October 

is 

Vocational Service 
Month 
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Are the People of History 



Do you know 
our ancestors are ? 

you find your ances- 
learning about 
Heirlines will 
censuses, church records, 
land and vital records, mil- 
files, passenger lists and 
many other records in America 
and other countries of origin to 
help yi »u discover your family history. 

HEIRLINES 


Family History & Genealogy Services Since 1970 
James W. Petty, Genealogist, Dept. RIO 
P.O. Box 893, Salt Lake City, UT 841 10 
\ or call ToU Free 800-570-4049 S' 
\ www.heirlines.com ( 
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Membership Subscriptions 
Rotary International 
One Rotary Center 
1560 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, IL 60201-3698 
Fax: (847) 866-9732 
E-Mail: data@rotaryintl.org 



Earth Foods. Inc. 


The First Healthy Alternative for Fund Raising 

EcoBar™ is available in five unique and delicious flavors. Fund raising has 
never been so EASY and PROFITABLE. Call our toll free number 
1-800-851-4505 or log on to www.ecobar.com for more information about our 
Fund Raiser Plus™ program for your Rotary Club's next fund raiser. 


• Good for You. • Good for the Planet. • Good for Fund Raising. • 

Rotary International does not license consumable products and makes no claim as to their quality. 


Officially Licensed by Rotary International 


The world's leading supplier of 
Windows® software for Rotary club 
management - 69 countries, 7 languages. 



-itU 


• Complete Rotary club management - 
members, attendance & accounting. 
Special multi-user version for large 
Rotary clubs. 

Monthly reporting to District by 
electronic data transfer. 

Information & FREE DEMO 

800 556-9852 

or email info@clubmate.com 


Check our website for the clubs in your 
district who already use Clubmate. 

www.clubmate.com 


SHARE 

ROTARY! 

Why not invite 
a friend to your club 
meeting this week? 



INSULATED 
WINTER SUNROOM CONVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN ROOM! 



Full Height Wall Screens! 

□ QWIK window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself kit. 
no contractors needed □ Meets building codes lor snow & wind 
loads □ Unique Climate Control System □ No extras, comes com- 
plete □ Buy factory direct & save □ America's #1 value since 1974 

For More Info & Bonus Offer: 


VISIT WEB SITE: 
www.sunporch.com 
(Bonus Code: ROT) 


OR MAIL$2. 
for Color Catalog 
& Prices. 


SunPorch* 1 Structures Inc. 
P.O. Box 368. Dept. ROT 
Westport. CT 06881-0368 


rch 


NO DIE OR ART CHARGES 
ON YOUR CUSTOM PINS 


Vivid hard enameled colors, 
made to your spec's. 250 pc. * 
min. to your door in just 8 
weeks. Deal factory direct 
with an officially licensed sup- 
plier of Rotary emblem mer- 
chandise & save. Write, call, or 
fax today for friendly info, 
quotes, or free catalog. 

l?" c ( 800 ) 421 - 6 “ 

EMBLEMATICS, INC. 944 Calle Amanecer. Suite F. I 
Dept. R. P.O.B. 72005 San Clemente. CA 92674 
PHONE: (949) 492-4155 FAX: (949) 492-4158. WWW. 
emblematics.com » E-Mail: iohnmckie@emblematics.com 
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Emporium 



ATTENTION ROTARIANS IN ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, OR IRELAND— Lets swap 
homes and vehicles for two weeks or a 
month. Photos and backgrounds ex- 
changed. Call: (662) 624-5441. 


Real Estate 


FOR FAST SALE— 3-Bedroom. 1.800- 
square-foot condo. Grand Cayman. Walk 
out to beach and pool. Blue/green ocean. 
Small complex. Ten minutes from airport 
and Georgetown. U.S. $699K. E-Mail: 
n lck@n ickpai ne . com 


"ANYWHERE- ANYTIME"™ — Escorted travel 
throughout the Americas In a luxury 
motorhome/bus conversion... "HOUSE ON 
WHEELS." Leisure, business, day trips. 
YOUR TRIP IS DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
YOU." Contact Private Motor Coach. 
Inc.: (412) 486-6600. See our Web site: 
www.prlvatemotorcoach.com or E-Mail: 
travel@prlvatemotorcoach.com 

AMAZON CANOPY WALKWAY— Travel with 
EXPLORAMA. successfully operating lodges 
on the Amazon for 36 years. Experience the 
spectacular view from the WORLD'S 
LONGEST CANOPY WALKWAY. Paddle 
along the river at night. View pink dol- 
phins. Explore thousands of acres of 
primary rainforest reserves around 
EXPLORAMA'S FIVE LODGES. Including 
the remote ExplorTambos and the new 
CEIBA TOPS, a resort in the Amazon. Call 
(800)707-5275. visit: www.explorama.com 
or E-mail: amazon@explorama.com 

AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA. NEW ZEALAND, 
AND THE PACIFIC— We plan trips 
downunder that reflect your individual 
needs. You pick where and when you're 
going, we ll present full suggested Itiner- 
ary. Your own air miles OK. Have your 
travel agent call, or call direct. “Michael." 
Tasmania & Australia Reservations: 
(800) 282-7626. FAX: (602) 953-7279. 
E-Mail: tasmania@tasmanla.com. 
Internet: www.tasmanla.com A. 
www.australlan.com 

LONDON FLATS— Short/long-term rent- 
als. Vacation or business. Telephone: 
(619) 418-6441: FAX: (858) 278-9408. 
E-Mail: Iondonl066@aol.com 


UncATioH Rentais USA 


LUXURY CONDOS — Major resort areas 
worldwide. Discount for Rotarians. 
www.condocentre.com or telephone: 
(800) 659-2662. 

FOUNTAIN HILLS, ARIZONA— Beauti- 
fully decorated 2-bedroom. 2-bath pa- 
tio home with private heated pool. 
Beautiful view. Call: (847) 742-6100. 

SCOTTSDALE. ARIZONA— San Diego. 
California: Vail. Colorado; Grlndelwald. 
Switzerland; Deluxe condos, weekly, 
monthly. MAX HAECHLER, Scottsdale: 
(480) 945-0000. FAX: (480) 945-0351. 

SEDONA, ARIZONA— Beautiful views! 
Two 2-bedroom. 2-bath townhomes. 
Newly decorated. (708) 388-6306. Visit: 
www.sedonarentals.net 

CALIFORNIA COTTAGE FOR TWO— 

Near North Monterey Bay. One hour 
south of San Francisco. In beautiful gar- 
dens. U.S. $425/week. (831) 438-2243. 

OCEANFRONT, CALIFORNIA -MORRO BAY/ 
HEARST CASTLE AREA— 180° View. 
Elegantly furnished. Sleeps four. Steps 
to beach. Call: (818) 985-9066 (USA). 


PALM DESERT. CALIFORNIA— 2-Bed- 
room. 2-bath Desert Falls Country Club 
Villas luxury condo. Best desert location, 
beautiful views, pools, tennis, fitness 
center, golf. Great seasonal rates. Please 
telephone: (949) 599-2048. E-Mail: 
oxfordcap@earthllnk.net 

SOUTH LAKE TAHOE— Scenic vacation 
condominium. 3 Bedrooms. 2 baths, 
sleeps 10. Furnished. Near Nevada casi- 
nos. “KENNETH" Wertz. 3441 NW 50. 
Oklahoma City. OK 73112. USA. Call: 
(405) 943-5082. 

SONOMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA— 

Oceanfront home in wine country. Dra- 
matic. unobstructed views. Spacious 
2-bedroom. 3-bath home, large deck. 
Non-smoking. Owner: (707) 575-8200 
x204 or MarkNick@aol.com 

CRESTED BUTTE, COLORADO— Skl-ln. 
ski-out condo. Breathtaking views. 
Summer/Winter. I -Bedroom, loft. I -bath. 
Hot tub. steam, sauna on premises. 
Call: (936) 295-1743. 

SNOWMASS, COLORADO— Spacious 
private home. 5 bedrooms. 4 baths, hot tub. 
fireplace. Call Nancy: (513) 398-6975. 
E-Mall: nnatorp@one.net 

SKI VAIL, COLORADO— Extra-nice I - or 
2-bedroom townhouse on Gore Creek. 
Lift bus at door. (303) 781 -8048. 

COCOA BEACH, FLORIDA— Oceanfront 
2-bedroom. 2-bath. Minutes to Cape 
Canaveral S. Disney World. U.S. $1200 
off season. $1600 In season. Telephone: 
(631) 665-7211. 

DESTIN, PERDIDO KEY A. FT. WALTON 
BEACH, FLORIDA— Gulf-front and Gulf- 
view accomodations. Heated pools, 
hot-tubs and more! Low winter, dally, 
weekly and monthly rates. Phone: 
(800) 314-4672. See our Web site at: 
www.pointesouth.com 

DISNEY AREA, ORLANDO, FLORIDA— 

2-Bedroom, 2-bath condo, fully furnished 
with extras. Sleeps six. Minutes from 
Disney, Epcot. Universal Studios. Pool, 
tennis, golf, shopping. Guaranteed best 
for the moneyl U.S. $495 per week. 
Call: (407) 877-6885. 

DISNEY/CENTRAL FLORIDA— (RENT OR 
TRADE). Two clean. 2-bedroom. 2-bath, 
fully furnished condos. Sleeps six. Min- 
utes from attractions. Pool. U.S. $450/ 
week. Telephone: (407) 847-0229. 

FT. MYERS, FLORIDA— Large condo. 
Championship golf, tennis and pool. 
Close to beaches/Sanibel. Non-smoker. 
Contact the owner for Information: 
(610) 265-8741. 

SANIBEL ISLAND. FLORIDA— Private 
house. 3 bedrooms. 2 baths with heated 
swimming pool. Located on Dunes Golf 
and Tennis Club grounds. Seasonal pric- 
ing. Call owner: (724) 225-44 1 0/days. 
or (412) 36 1-5751 /nights. 

SANIBEL. FLORIDA, SLICE OF 
HEAVEN — 2-Bedroom, 2-bath condo 
on Gulf. U.S. $450-$ 1 800/week. Call: 
(262) 242-3333. 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA— Award-winning, 
fully furnished, self-catering I - A 2- bed- 
room cottages. Beautiful floral gardens. 
Relax in our spa. Only a few minutes 
drive to the beautiful white sands on 
Siesta Key Beach. Available dally, weekly, 
and monthly. Call: (800) 431-0774. or 
(941) 924-3363. or visit our Web site 
at: www.hathaway-arms.com. Member 
of Superior Small Lodging (SSL). 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA, GULF-VIEW 
CONDOS — Fully furnished I - A 2-bed- 
room units. Prices from U.S. $450-$785. 
Overlooking Siesta Keys. Famous white 
sand beach, pool, clubhouse, tennis 
courts. (941) 349-6454. FAX: (941) 349- 
7694. E-Mall: laslesta@gte.net 


SOUTHWEST, FLORIDA, CAPTIVA IS- 
LAND — South Seas Plantation Resort. 
2-Bedroom. 2-bath oceanfront condo- 
minium. Discount for Rotarians. Call toll- 
free: (800) 897-0288. 

TREASURE ISLAND. FLORIDA— Fully 
furnished 1- A 2-bedroom apartments 
ovelooklng beautiful Boca Clega Bay. 
Walking distance to gulf beaches. Fishing 
pier, boat dock. Available weekly or 
monthly. Call: (727) 367-0490. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII - BEACHFRONT 
HOMES — North/South Shore/Oahu. 
2/6 Bedrooms. U.S. $!75/$600 Night. 
Call: (800) 442-6901 . www.sandsea.com 

KAILU A-KON A COAST, HAWAII— 

Oceanfront deluxe. 2-bedroom. 2-bath, 
fully equipped condo with pool and 
view you dream about. U.S. $800 per 
week, plus tax. Call: (858) 756-2162. 
FAX: (858) 756-1 107. nancytgt@aol.com 

KAILUA -KONA, HAWAII— Kanaloa ocean- 
front condo on 1 2th hole. Kona Country 
Club. Pools, tennis, restaurant. I -Bed- 
room. 2-bath. U.S. $850/week. Call: 
(408) 354-3253. www.kona-hollday.com 
KAUAI, HAWAII, PRINCEVILLE— 1 - & 2- 
Bedroom. 2-bath condos, newly reno- 
vated. Mountain, partial ocean view. 
Pool. spa. tennis. BBQ. Golf, hiking, and 
beaches close by. Spectacular sunsets. 
Telephone: (808) 826-6103. E-Mail: 
coracy@aloha.net 

KAUAI, HAWAII, PRINCEVILLE— Five -star, 
large oceanfront luxury condominium. 
Designer 2-bedroom. 2-bath condo with 
a solarium and outdoor deck overlook- 
ing Bali Hal. Pool, tennis. BBQ. Safe 
beaches, golf, whale watching, and beauti- 
ful sunsets. U.S. $178/day. Telephone: 
(808) 528-2980. FAX: (808) 566-9939. 
E-Mail: hlfirst@gte.net 

KONA, HAWAII— Keauhou Gardens. 
Luxury. I -bedroom oceanvlew condo. 
Tennis. 2 pools. Telephone Jerry Goggin: 
(847) 885-0025. E-Mail: jenygoggln@aol.com 

MAUI, HAWAII— Astonishingly beautiful 
Maalaea Bay. Sanctuary of our Hump- 
back Whales. 2-Bedroom. 2-bath ocean- 
front condominiums. Experience sunrise 
over Haieakala. Stroll Maul s longest beach. 
From U.S. $750/week. (888) 431-4044. 
Web site: www.beaconhillins.com 

MAUI, HAWAII — Awesome oceanfront 
condo In quiet, centrally located 
Maalaea. Panoramic ocean/mountain 
views from every window. 2-Bedroom. 
2-bath, sleeps six. Call for color brochure: 
(831) 335-7929. 

MAUI, HAWAII — New designer-decorat- 
ed 2+2 or 1 +2 oceanvlew condos. Beautiful 
beaches. Call for color brochure: (760) 
360-1041. or toll-free: (877) 978-2937. 

MAUI. HAWAII - KIHEI AREA— Gorgeous 
2-bedroom. 2-bath, ground-floor, ocean- 
front condo. Pool, tennis, golf. Telephone: 
(800) 342-0050. 

MAUI, HAWAII— Oceanfront condos. 
The Whaler, Kaanapall Beach. Owner's 
telephone/FAX: (515) 292-4561. http:// 
www. a 1 vacatlons.com/rudolph/ 1 / 
E-Mail: wbrudolp@iastate.edu 

WAIKIKI, HAWAII— Newly renovated 
boutique hotel. Walklki/qulet end. Wai- 
kiki Beach-one block. Kitchenette rooms, 
spectacular view of Diamond Head. 
U.S. $85 dally. $545 weekly. $1500 
monthly. 1 -Bedroom penthouse avail- 
able. (808) 922-7828. FAX: (808) 922- 
7419. res@hotelslnparadlse.com 

NEW ORLEANS. LOUISI ANA-GARDEN 
DISTRICT APARTMENT— Accommodates 
four. Trolley between French Quarter, 
universities. Call: (800) 776-1628. 
pthomas l@bellsouth.net 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA-UPTOWN 
APARTMENT — 2-Bedroom condo near 
Audubon Park. Tulane, Loyola. St. 
Charles at Napoleon Avenue. Call: 
(800) 856-0910. 


KIAWAH ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA— 

Spacious, equipped 4-bedroom. 4-bath 
house. Magnificent beach. Discount to 
Rotarians. Call: (804) 293-5022. FAX: 
(804) 293-6615. 

DEER VALLEY, UTAH— Luxury condo 
on mountain. 3-Bedroom. 3Vi baths. In- 
door spa. great view. deck. Call Cramer: 
(412) 820-7559. 

STOWE, VERMONT— Fully furnished 
4-bedroom, 3-bath house on 3+ wooded 
acres with spectacular mountain views 
and swimming pond. Close to skiing 
and hiking, golf. etc. Telephone: (242) 
324-3196/home, or (242) 328-1549/work. 
FAX: (242) 325-8470. 


Vacation Rentals 
International 


ARRIVEDERCI, AMERICA . . . HELLO 
TUSCANY! — Spectacular views await you. 
Enchanting villa rentals. DOORWAYS LTD: 
(800) 261-4460. www.villavacations.com 
CAYMAN ISLAND CONDO— Oceanfront. 
Seven Mile Beach. 1 /2/3-Bedroom. 
2-bath. 2 pools. Brochure, telephone 
owner: (972) 470-0485. REDUCED RATES! 
BATH. ENGLAND— Luxury 18th Century 
Georgian apartment. Central location. 
Sleeps four. Special rate for Rotarians. 
Telephone: (Oil) 44-1707-645725. 
E-Mail: info@bath-accommodation.co.uk 
Web site: www.bath-accommodation.co.uk 
LONDON APARTMENTS A COUNTRY 
COTTAGES — Quality checked and value 
priced. London hotels and car rentals. 
European Holidays: (800) 752-9578. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, OXBRIDGE 
APARTMENTS— U.S. $69/nlght. (800) 
775-8485. Kensington beside museums, 
shopping, stations. FAX: (800) 776- 
8494. Call: (01 I) 44-207-835-1611. 
E-Mail: apts@oxrg.demon.co.uk. Web site: 
http://www.oxrg.demon.co.uk 
REGENT’S PARK, LONDON— Modern 

2- bedroom apartment. Highly recom- 
mended. Very convenient. From U.S. 
$ 1095/week. Reduced rate January-Feb- 
ruary. Call: (314) 569-2009. 

PROVENCE, FRANCE— Newly restored 

3- bedroom. 3-bath village home with 
pool. Thirty minutes from Avignon. 
U.S.$ 1 400/week for multi-week rentals. 
Call: (614) 864-3134. FAX: (614) 864-81 17. 
MONTEGO BAY. JAMAICA— Luxurious 
private villa on 4-acre estate. Pool, 
spectacular view, gourmet chef, full 
staff, chauffeur. Call: (262) 567-7555. 
www.anchor-llstlng.com 

TRYALL CLUB, JAMAICA— 4-Bedroom 
villa with spectacular view. golf, tennis, 
beach. Gourmet chef, full staff. Low 
off-season rates. Call: (860) 623-5252. 
CABO SAN LUCAS, MEXICO— Gorgeous 
4000-square-foot. 3-bedroom. 2'/2-bath 
home facing the Sea of Cortez. 2'h Miles 
east of Cabo. Sleeps six. Swimming 
pool, hot tub. outdoor BBQ. air-condi- 
tioned. cable TV. security alarm system. 
Million-dollar view. Call: (800) 342-0050 
or (503) 621-3414. 

CABO SAN LUCAS, MEXICO— Ocean 
views. 3-bedroom. 3'A-bath villa. Pool, 
spa. U.S. $300 per night. Telephone: 
(707) 864-8881. FAX: (707) 864-2836. 
E-Mall: elauck@earthllnk.net 
COZUMEL, MEXICO— Caribbean Island. 
New condos located 3 blocks from 
beach. 2-Bedroom/2-bath and 1 -bed- 
room/1 -bath. Pool, central air. foil kitchens, 
dive rinse tank. 1 -Bedroom from U.S. 
$425 per week. 2-Bedroom from $600 
per week. Telephone toll-free. USA: 
(877) 627-8455. Outside USA. telephone: 
(530) 623-2662. www.snowcrest.net/ 
hammer/CasaMartillo.HTML 
ENSENADA, BAJA CALIFORNIA, MEX- 
ICO — Breathtaking Pacific views. Ocean- 
front golf. Gated resort. Spectacular 
3/3'/2 bl -level villa. U.S. $ 1250/week. 
2/2 New condo, terrace. $975/week. 
Call: (214) 939-5859 
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HUATULCO. MEXICO— Pacific paradise. 
Studio apartment. U.S. $325/week. 
Penthouse- $650/wcek. Equipped, exclu- 
sive location. 18-hole golf. maid. FAX: 
(Oil) 525-393-1943. 

PUERTO VALLARTA, MEXICO— Beach- 
front, occanvlew condominium. I -Bed- 
room. Sleeps four. Pool and all amenities. 
Easy walk to Town Center, pier, restau- 
rants. U.S. $560-$840 weekly. Free 
brochure: (800) 584-8178. 

PUERTO VALLARTA, IT'S PARADISEI 

PANORAMIC VIEW of BLUE PACIFIC, 
Beautiful 5000 VILLA with 3 spacious 
bedrooms / baths / A.C. Pool. bars. 
LUXURIANT gardens and terraces. 
EXCELLENT cook, houseman, maid. 
Easy beach access. Color brochure: 
BOB' Sypult: (800) 824-4299; Please 
TELEPHONE/FAX: (214) 691-2272: or 
E-Mall: Casadoremi@aol.com 


MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND— Fully fur- 
nished modern condo. 2 Bedrooms. I 'h 
baths. Easy access to trains, skiing, hiking. 
U.S. $700/ week. Call: (605) 348-8079. 

ST. CROIX, USVI— Beachfront villa. 3 Bed- 
rooms, 4 baths. Private pool, spectacu- 
lar ocean view. Brochure: (805) 581-1353 
(California). 


ST. CROIX, USVI — Spacious beachfront 
villa. 2-Bedroom. 2-bath. Beautiful ocean 
view. pool. Near Christiansted. Telephone: 
(847) 742-6100. 

ST. |OHN, USVI— The USVI s most PRESTI- 
GIOUS Island. Magnlflclent, secluded 
3-bedroom, 3-bath villa with pool. 
SPECTACULAR CARIBBEAN VIEWS from 
every room. Call: (800) 538-6027 

ST. MAARTEN-CUPECOY BEACH 
CLUB — Upscale oceanfront condomin- 
ium with dally maid service, pool. A/C. 
Available as I - or 2-bedroom suite. Call: 
(847) 658-608 1 /evenings, or (847) 
639-3996. or (888) CUPECOY. 



Banners & Flags 


www.flaecrafters.com 


3" faq. Giaiite/iA. 

O Since 19811 


Official Licensee 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


NEW 2000-2001 
THEME BANNERS 


Club Banners 


Custom Flags and Banners 
Slate a International Flags 


1 - 800 - 833-3524 


Books & Publications 


BECOME A PUBLISHED AUTHOR— Pub- 
lisher with 80-year tradition. Author's guide 
to subsidy publishing. (800) 695-9599. 


Christmas Gifts 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS FOR ROTAR- 
IANS — Hand-made of Northwestern Ever- 
greens. beautifully decorated. U.S. $24.95 
+ S&.H In continental U.S. and Canada. 
Please FAX: (208) 746-4743 or E-Mail: 
Tlmothy@syrlnga.net 


Computers/Software 


MEMBERSHIP SOFTWARE— Membership, 
committees, billing, attendance. Win- 
dows°/Windows95 c . Contact Linked Soft- 
ware: (800) 546-5966 or online at: 
http : //www. llnkedsoftware.com 
(Not licensed to reproduce the emblems 
of Rotary International.) 


FnRMni Wran 

* TUXEDOS* 

formal Wear Accessories 

( arccr Wear 

Shipped Direct to You 
At Wholesale Prices 
Call Toll Free 
1 -888-41 9-4TUX (4889) 

Fax: 724-438-3962 
E-Mail: tuxvalue@ptaks.com 
FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 
Satisfaction 
> Guaranteed 
* UNIONTOWN. PA 15401 

Fouw-lAfnv Test 


OFFICE REOPENS 4th OF OCTOBER! 
FALL/WINTER SALE IN PROGRESS! 
ORDER YOUR FREE CATALOG of 4- Way 

Test gift Items! Plus, we have posters, 
resource guides, t-shlrts. billboard paper, 
plaques, book and audio cassette tapes. 
Call: (877) FOURWAY. FAX: (404) 252- 
7737. Write: The 4-Way Test Association. 
200 Landfall Road NW. Atlanta. GA 
30328. USA. E-Mail: Founvaytest@aol.com 


Free Web Sm 


FREE CLUB WEB SITES— Instant changes! 
Free E-Mail. Shopping creates fund-raiser 
royalltles. Any club. See our Web site: 
www.clubpresident.com 


Ftoitts / Nuts / Pboouce 


QUALITY PECANS DIRECT FROM THE 
GROWER — Shipped worldwide. Corporate 
gifts, fundraisers. Delta Pecan Orchard: 
(800) 281-2582. FAX: (662) 345-8968. 
E-Mail: pecans@deltapecan.com Web site: 
www.deltapecan.com 

C Rotary International does not license consumables T 
and makes no claim as to their Quality ) 



DOING BUSINESS IN BRAZIL?— Advice on 
Joint ventures, acquisitions, corporate strat- 
egies. http://www.mdsconsult.com.br 



NEW AUTHORS 


PUBLISH YOUR WORK 

AU SUBJECTS CONSIDERED: 

FICTION. NONFICTION. BIOGRAPHY. 

POETRY. RELIGION. CHILDREN'S 
WRITE. OR SENO YOUR MANUSCRIPT TO: 

MINERVA PUBLISHING CO. 

1001 BRiCKELL BAY OR. « 3110 MIAMI FL 11111 UTA 


Speukhs/Heynou 


KURT MUSE — Extraordinary, inspirational 
speaker for District Conference. All Star 
Agency: (800) 736-0031. references. Info: 
www.kurtmuse.com 


Guidelines 


1 . All advertisements are subject to accep- 
tance and approval of publisher. Ads 
published as space permits: we can- 
not guarantee date of appearance. 

2. Our policy does not permit the men- 
tion of a personal Rotary affiliation In * 
any advertisement. 

3. All advertisements must be prepaid 

by U.S. dollar check or money or- 
der: credit cards are not accepted. 

4. Please denote type of currency If 
cost Is mentioned In your ad (l.e.: 
U.S. $. Can. $. etc.) 

5. All classified advertising cancell- 
ations must be received In writing 
prior to the closing deadline. 


Print-Only Rates 


Minimum 15 words. Commercial rate: 
U.S. $5.25 per word for I -2 ads. $4.25 
per word for 3-5 ads. $3.95 per word 
for six or more ads. Non-profit rate: 
$3.95 per word. Each phone number, 
FAX number, E-Mail, or Internet ad- 
dress (URL) counts as two words. 
Copy and payment due to publisher 
by the 1 2th of the second month prior 
to Issue (ex: 12th of November for 
January Issue). 


Emporium Ads Work! 






There is no place where you can get away from it all.The best 
you can hope for these days is to get away from some of it.* 


Dkspiftv Cknsaraa Rates 


1‘, I'/i". and 2' display units available. 
Column width: I’/*'- Advertiser must 

supply camera-ready art or pay an addi- 
tional $20 per Inch If type set by pub- 
lisher. NO AGENCY COMMISSION AL- 
LOWED. 



Copy and payment due to publisher 
by the 1 2th of the second month prior 
to Issue (ex: 12th of November for 
January Issue). 


Online Classifieu Bates 


STANDARD ONLINE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING RATES: $1.00 per word. 
E-Mail or URL link: $10.00 additional. 
EMPORIUM CLASSIFIED PREFERRED 
RATES (applies to customers who adver- 
tise both online and in the magazine): 
504 per word. E-Mail or URL link: $5.00 
additional. 

(General print classified guidelines 
apply to online classifieds.) 

ONLINE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEAD- 
LINE: Copy and payment due to publisher 
by the 1st of the month prior to Issue (ex: 
1st of December for January issue). 


Moan*; Acmtss 


Send ad A. payment to: THE ROTARIAN. 
Advertising Department. One Rotary Cen- 
ter. 1560 Sherman Avenue. Evanston. IL 
60201. USA. Contact Advertising Depart- 
ment for further details by phone: (847) 
866-3196 or FAX: (847) 866-9732. E-Mall: 
BlnaeiL@rotaryintl.org 

NOTE: Not all toll-free telephone numbers in 
the EMPORIUM taction will be accessible to 
readers outside the USA. / 



ANNOUNCING 


Classified Advertising 
in 

THE ROTARIAN 
ONLINE 

Standard & Preferred rates: 
www.rotary.org/publications 

To place your 
Online Classified Ad 

E-Mail: 

BinaeiL@rotaryintl.org 

Call: (847) 866-3196 
Fax: (847) 866-9732 
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Stripped gear s 


A tall order 

What did the Zen master say to 
the hot dog vendor? 

Make me one with everything. 

Kevin Davis 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Twisted logic? 

A man walks out of a New York 
City skyscraper and gives a pretzel 
vendor a dollar. He walks away 
without taking a pretzel. He does this 
every day for a week. On the eighth 
day, the pretzel vendor calls out to 
the man, “Hey!” 

The man turns and says, “You 
probably want to know why I always 
give you a dollar, but never take 
a pretzel.” 

“No,” the woman says. “I just 
want to tell you the price went 
up to $1.25.” 

Michael Caruso, Rotarian 
Royal Oak, Michigan, U.S.A. 

First, the bad news 

A doctor walks into his patient’s 
room. The patient asks, “Doctor, 
how am I doing?” The doctor 
replies, “Well, if you want to watch 
the football game this afternoon, 
make sure you see the first half.” 

• A doctor walks into his patient’s 
room. The doctor tells him, “I have 
some bad news and some worse 
news. Which do you want to hear 
first?” The patient says, “Well, give 
me the bad news.” The doctor says, 
“You only have 24 hours to live.” 
“What could be worse than that?” 
the patient asks. The doctor replies, 

“I forgot to tell you yesterday.” 

Lowell B. Yoder, Rotarian 
Holland, Ohio, U.S.A. 

A matter of perspective 

An American G.I. met Pablo 
Picasso in Paris and told the artist 
that he didn’t like modern paintings 
because they aren’t realistic. 

Picasso made no immediate reply. 
A few minutes later, the soldier 
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showed him a snapshot of his girl- 
friend. “My word,” said Picasso. 

“Is she really as small as all that?” 

• A man walked into the barber’s 
shop and asked for a shave. The 
barber’s young assistant spoke up, 
“May I try shaving him? It’ll be 
good practice.” 

“All right-go ahead,” his boss 
replied doubtfully. “But be careful. 
Don’t cut yourself.” 

Robert J. “Bob” Mueller, Rotarian 
Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. 

Blinding me with science 

A student at Eagle Rock Junior 
High won first prize at the Greater 
Idaho Falls (Idaho, U.S.A.) Science 
Fair. His project attempted to show 
how conditioned we have become to 
alarmists practicing “junk science” 
and spreading fear of everything in 
our environment. The student created 
a petition demanding strict control 
or total elimination of “dihydrogen 
monoxide” because the chemical: 

1. can cause excessive sweating and 
vomiting 

2. is a major component in acid rain 

3. can cause severe burns in its 
gaseous state 

4. can cause death if inhaled 

5. contributes to erosion 

6. decreases the effectiveness of 
automobile brakes 

7. has been found in the tumors 
of terminal cancer patients 

Of 50 people: 

• 43 people signed the petition 

• 6 were undecided 

• 1 recognized the chemical 
as water 

The title of his prize-winning 
project was, “How Gullible Are We?” 
He feels the conclusion is obvious. 

Cliff Sellie 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

( Skeptical ? Dale Manning, superin- 
tendent of schools for the Idaho Falls 
School District confirms this is, 
indeed, a true story.) 





The joke’s 
on you 

Get your name in print for 
a few good laughs. 

Send your best jokes, 
along with your name and 
Rotary club to: 

Stripped Gears Editor 
The Rotarian 
Rotary International 
1560 Sherman Ave. 
Evanston, IL 60201 
U.S.A. 

Note: We cannot reprint material from other 
publications without permission, so please 
don’t send their clippings. (Rotary club bul- 
letin jokes, however; are acceptable.) Due to 
the large volume of submissions received, we 
cannot acknowledge or return items. We do 
not pay for submissions... the jokes are on you. 


Macular Degeneration 

Discover why thousands of people with low vision have purchased the VideoEye 
power magnification system to continue reading and doing everyday tasks .... 


“The VideoEye has brought a whole new 
life to me. For 4 years all I could do urns 
listen to audio tapes and watch TV. Now I 
can read my Bible and other material and do 
crossword puzzles and I'm reading a book 
and I'm going to try knitting. It just britigs 
a whole new life! It’s a marvelous thing." 

Man/ Lu Swain, Bagdad, AZ 

“You are to be congratulated. I love my 
VideoEye! I am sitting here right now 
reading a book with it." 

Patricia DeGregorio, San Bruno, CA 


"The VideoEye is wonderful. I depend 
on it every day! We checked other systems. 
It is SUPERIOR to everything else! I can't 
read with any kind of optical magnification, 
but I can read with the VideoEye . 

Wallace Edgar, La Mesa, CA 

" I'm crazy about it. The VideoEye is 
everything and more than I expected, and is 
even "user friendly"! I've enjoyed using it 
to balance my checkbook, read recipts, read 
the Bible, read my mail, and could even get 
a splinter out of my finger ..." 


Leona Wilson, Holts Summit, MO 
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VideoEye Millennium II 


Strawberry Pie 

3 quarts fresh strawberries 


t.1/2 cupH sugar 

6 tablespoons comstnreb Wfyf 

YiS&sr*****'* fm 

inches) 


1 cup 1 

1-1/2 t« 


In a I 






30 day money-back guarantee 


1 - 800 - 416-0758 


VideoEye Corporation 


www.videoeyecorp.com 


i registered trademark of VideoEye Corporation Patents pending 




Dept RT 10211 West Emerald Boise, ID 83704 
ph (208) 323-9577 fax (208) 377-1528 
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A $5000 gift to the Annual Programs Fund supports the establishment of a fish farm and necessary vocational training. 




..We can teach a VILLAGE to fish 


Make Your Gift To 
The Rotary Foundation Today. 



EVERY ROTARIAN, 
EVERY YEAR. 



Please send your contribution to: The Rotary Foundation, P.O. Box 75133, Chicago, IL 60675-5133, USA 

For more information on how your US$5000 contribution to the Annual Programs Fund can make a difference, 
visit our Web site at: www.rotary.org/foundation/support/annufund/contrib.htm 
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